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GERMAN EXPLOITATION OF OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES.—I 


THERE have been many speculations about the severity with which 
German occupation has struck the economic life of the countries which 
have been overrun. The conquerors clearly had a wide choice as to the 
policy which they were to pursue in these territories; they could have 
looted them, taking all the spoils which were movable, and leaving 
little or no provision for their future life; they could have taken care 
to provide for the future life of the territory so that its population and 
resources should continue to make the maximum contribution to 
German welfare (or military power); or thirdly, they could have treated 
the conquered countries well, trading with them at the ordinary rates 
of exchange and on a large scale, so as to secure, if possible, their good 
will for a German ‘‘New Order”’ in Europe. 

In fact, different policies have been pursued towards different 
countries. Poland has been treated so severely as to make it obvious 
(even if the conclusion were not supported by German pronounce- 
ments) that there is no long-term policy for that country—the German 
intention is simply to exhaust it by plunder, destroying the Polish 
nation as far as possible in the process. Elsewhere, though methods 
have varied widely, the policies pursued appear to be mixtures of the 
clear alternative courses set out above. The purpose of this article is 
not to deduce what the German objective may be, but to set out, as 
far as the facts are available, to what extent the conquerors may be 
said to have exploited the various territories they have overrun, and 
to obtain some general conception of how much they have gained at 
their victims’ expense. 

There are many ways in which one country can exploit another, but 
caution is often required to distinguish exploitation from ordinary 
economic transactions. Exploitation may be classified under the 
following heads: 


(a) The exploiting country may transfer labour from its victim, 
either by force or by some more subtle pressure, in circum- 
stances which would not induce the labourers to move in 
ordinary conditions. 
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Labour may be employed in the exploited territory for lower 
wages, longer hours, and under worse conditions than those 
which it is accustomed to accept. 

Taxes and levies may be imposed upon the exploited country, 
Property in the exploited territory may be confiscated. 
Purchases may be made from the exploited country at a rate 
of exchange more favourable to the buyer than that which 
would rule in a free market. 

Purchases may be made from the exploited country to greater 
amounts than it would be willing to supply at the prices given 
(though these may be perfectly fair for small purchases). 
Purchases may be made from the exploited territory on 
credit, either by paying in credit instruments which its central 
bank is obliged to accept, or by allowing a large balance to 
the credit of the exploited country to accumulate in a clearing 
account. 


All these forms of exploitation are in evidence in Germany’s relations 
with the occupied countries. In the present article, heads (a) to (d) are 
dealt with; it is hoped to discuss the remaining methods in the next 
issue of the Bulletin. 


(a) The Transfer of Labour. 

Estimates of the number of labourers transferred to the Reich from 
occupied territories vary considerably, and are of very doubtful reli- 
ability. The Economist of Nov. 11 puts the total of civilian workers so 
transferred at 900,000, to which this source adds an equal number of 
prisoners of war in work. Some 500,000 of the civilians and 700,000 
prisoners were stated to be engaged in agriculture, and 400,000 civilians 
and 200,000 prisoners in industry. Reports from other sources, how- 
ever, give numbers of civilians transferred to Germany which do not 
agree entirely with this estimate. Seyss-Inquart is known to have given 
instructions for the recruiting of 120,000 workers from the Netherlands 
for jobs in Germany—a recruitment made easy by the circumstance 
that unemployment in Holland was high, and no relief available. 
These circumstances prevailed also in Belgium, where a million workers 
were unemployed and without relief in September, with the result that 
some 33,000 of them were reported to have gone to the Reich. 

Reports of the number of Czechs transferred to Germany vary 
between 30,000 (the German figure) and 300,000; a Czech correspondent 
of the Economist has reported in addition that 80,000 Slovaks are doing 
forced labour in Germany. The number of Poles transferred was stated 
by The Times of Oct. 1 to be a million, the number already there in 
February having already been estimated at 300,000. The Dail; 
Telegraph of Dec. 6 puts the number of Danes transferred at 20,000. 
Of the number of Norwegians in Germany there appears to be no 
information, though Norwegian labour has been invited te migrate 
thither, it having been announced that 50,000—100,000 could be given 
work there. The number of prisoners of war from the Western Front 
at work in Germany in May and June was stated by Louis Doneratzky 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce to be 350,000, of whom about 
half were in industry. If these reports are approximately correct, the 
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total civilian workers transferred to Germany must number somé 
1,200,000 to 1,500,000, and to these an uncertain number—anything 
up to a million—working prisoners of war must be added. The newly- 
imported labour force in Germany is, therefore, about, or rather over, 
2 million, and it seems clear that relatively few of this large number 
would have been attracted without some measure of compulsion. Their 
services are, therefore, the fruits of conquest. 

Little information is available about the conditions under which 
these imported labourers work. Many of them probably receive the 
same pay as German workers, and it seems that a small part of their 
pay may be sent home to their families. The Polish workers, however, 
who are segregated, and whose status is little better than slavery, are 
reported (see The Times, Oct. 1) to be paid the equivalent of 25 shillings 
per month, in addition to being provided with their food. This is less 
than German Army pay. 

The imported labour force constitutes probably as much as 10 per 
cent of the total workers employed in Greater Germany (excluding the 
armed forces). It probably adds some £250—{£300 million to the 
country’s national income, and perhaps £100 million to its war effort. 


b) The Lowering of Labour Standards. 

Little can be said about the conditions of work in the occupied 
territories. It is known, however, that compulsory labour service in 
some form has been introduced in many of them. Poles between the 
ages of 16 and 50 are liable to conscription for forced labour, workers 
may be called up in the Protectorate for “‘projects of particular State 
importance’, and so on. A considerable amount of passive resistance 


_ and sabotage has been encountered, especially among the Czechs, but 


this has been suppressed by the most stringent methods, men suspected 
of being leaders having been shot in considerable numbers. Hence, no 
kind of protest against whatever conditions the Germans choose to 
impose is possible, and the conquerors have the choice between exploi- 


' tation and conciliation—a choice which they no doubt make very 
' differently in different countries. A report published in the Daily Mail 
of July 25 states that in a factory near Paris, workers formerly earning 


5 francs per hour have been reduced to | franc, but are given some kind 


| of meal or meals at their place of work. These men work a 60-hour 
' week. If this report is true, there must have been a very considerable 


lowering of labour standards, even below wartime levels and certainly 


_ lar below peacetime levels. 


c) Taxes and Levies. 
In all (or, at least, most of) the occupied territories, the Government 


_ 1s called upon to pay the cost of the occupation—as estimated, of 


course, by the Reich authorities. It is not known to how much this 
amounts in every case; in France, however, it has been put at 20 million 
Km. per day, or 7.3 milliard Rm. per year—equivalent to about £500 
million. 

It is interesting to compare this with the reparation demands from 


‘Germany after the last war; the first assessment under which any 


payment was made other than deliveries in kind (The London Settle- 


» ment of May, 1921) was equivalent to annuities of {230 million, and the 
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normal annuity eventually decided upon under the Dawes 
Scheme of 1924 was £125 million. Per head of the population, 
the burden now put upon France is, of course, heavier compared with 
that which the Allies tried to place upon Germany twenty years ago 
than even these figures indicate. It must not be thought that, because 
insuperable difficulties were encountered in effecting transfers of the 
sums demanded from Germany, the Germans will also be unable to 
collect their levy (or a large part of it) from France. A considerable 
part of the levy (though not all of it by any means) will consist, to all 
intents and purposes, of actual deliveries to the occupying forces; the 
rest may presumably be paid in French currency to the German 
government which will use it to purchase French goods, and these wil] 
not compete with German producers’ output since, the country being 
organized for its maximum war effort, practically all goods are scarce 
relative to the demand for them. 

The Norwegian occupation bill has been fixed at 360 million Kr. for 
the first four months or 1.8 million Rm. per day (660 million Rm. o: 
about £44 million per year)—a per capita burden even heavier than that 
imposed upon France. 

In the Protectorate, the costs of occupation were first charged to the 
Prague government, and, in addition, a special tax on alcoholi 
beverages, expected to yield 730 million Ke. per year (about {5.1 
million) was levied for the benefit of the German Government. Since 
the Customs Union with the Reich, which came into force on Oct. | 
however, the German tax system has been applied to the Protectorate, 
the Prague Government drawing its small independent revenue from 
minor sources. Since the German tax system collects some 23 per cent 
of the national income in the Reich, it is reasonable to assume that it 
will now draw about the same proportion of that of the Protectorate 
perhaps yielding, therefore, £70 million. It was reported early this 
year that the Reich Government had asked for a contribution of 2,(0) 
million Ke. (£14 million) ‘‘as a token of good will’, but it is not clear 
whether this contribution was made. According to the Economist 0! 
Nov. 23, the Czech banks have been forced to subscribe a loan of 
Rm. 600 million for the Reich Government. 

In the part of Poland incorporated in the Reich—the Warthegau 
German taxes are applied, and, in addition, a 15 per cent surtax 
described as an “equalization tax’’, though what it “‘equalizes’’ is not 
clear, unless the implication is that a Pole can live on 15 per cent less 
than a German. It seems likely that the ordinary German taxes applied 
to the Warthegau will yield £80—{100 million and the surtax a further 
£35—£40 million. 

Incomplete though the data are, therefore, it seems that German 
revenues derived from the occupied territories, whether in the guise 0! 
costs of occupation, of taxes, or of forced loans, are very considerable 
in amount. Guessing the occupation costs ih the countries for whic! 
no data are available on the basis of those which are known, one arrives 
at the conclusion that the Reich must be extracting revenue from the 
occupied countries at a rate of {900—{1,000 million per year. How 
much of this revenue is actually used for local expenditure (how muci 
for instance represents the genuine cost of occupation) it is not possibl 
to say, but it seems certain that a very substantial surplus remains fo! 
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the maintenance and strengthening of the German war machine and 
the buying of imports from these same otcupied countries to provide 
for the German population. The total peacetime national income of all 
the conquered and occupied countries (including unoccupied France, 
which, of course pays occupation costs) must be in the region of £5,000 
million, or somewhat less. It can therefore be said that they are paying 
on the average nearly 20 per cent of their total income (not including 
what is extracted from them in the form of active clearing balances or 
by confiscation of property) to the German authorities. In the extreme 
cases of Norway and the Warthegau, this proportion rises to over a 
third. What this contribution means to Germany may be seen from the 
fact that the expected yield of the Greater German internal taxes in 
the current year is about £1,700 million. 


d) Confiscation of Property. 

There have been, in the occupied territories, many examples both of 
out-and-out confiscation and of the purchase, at very low prices, of 
businesses driven into bankruptcy or whose shares have been otherwise 
reduced in price. The plainest examples of sheer confiscation are the 
seizures of Jewish property. These began, of course, in the Reich itself, 
where the total seizures (including the fine of 1 milliard Rm. imposed in 
the autumn of 1938) have been estimated at between 24 and 5 milliard 
Rm. No estimate of Jewish property seized in Austria is available, but 


| the total confiscated in Czechoslovakia has been put at £125 million. 


Secondly, State property in the conquered countries has been con- 
fiscated. In Poland, the value of this has been estimated (see the 
Manchester Guardian, Nov. 24, 1939) at £600 million, of which the port 
of Gdynia (renamed Gothenhafen) accounts for £100 million, the 
Polish State steelworks for £80 million, and State forests for £40—{50 
million. In the Warthegau, all Polish-owned estates and industrial 
enterprises were confiscated; no valuation of this property appears to 
have been made, but at the beginning of the War the livestock in the 
area affected included 1.3 million cattle, 1.4 million pigs, and } million 
horses. German behaviour in Poland, indeed, is consistent with the 
policy outlined by Darré in a speech reported to have been delivered to 
Nazi officials in May (see the Dazly Telegraph, Dec. 7)—“‘All the soil and 
industrial property of inhabitants of non-German origin will be con- 
fiscated without exception, and will be distributed primarily among 
worthy members of the Party and soldiers accorded honours for 
bravery in the war. Thus a new aristocracy of German masters will be 
created’, 

In the Protectorate, as elsewhere, the property of refugees as well as 
that of Jews has been confiscated. Since many industrial enterprises 
had at any rate some Jewish capital, a considerable part of Czech 
industry was transferred to German hands in this way. Many of the 
factories thus taken over have been closed, often owing to shortages of 
raw material (the supply of textile material, for instance, in the 
Protectorate in April was reported to be only a third of the pre-war 
amount), and in some cases machinery has been sold to Russia. Much 
machinery from factories in the Government-General of Poland and the 
Warthegau may have been treated in the same way, or perhaps re- 
moved to the Reich. Other parts were secured by more orthodox 
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means; the banks, for instance, were rescued by amalgamation with 
German banks after they had been driven into a position which 
rendered bankruptcy otherwise inevitable by the seizure of Jewish assets 
held as security for overdrafts and of the assets of branches in the 
Sudetenland (see Paul Einzig, Europe in Chains, p. 37). Control over 
still more industry was secured through these bank amalgamations, 
There has also been some confiscation of estates in the Protectorate for 
the purpose of settling German farmers there, but how much is un- 
certain. Many industrial enterprises have been bought by German 
interests at the very low prices created by the uncertainty of Czech 
and foreign shareholders after the occupation—the Skoda works 
among them. , 

There is little information as to the amount of refugee and Jewish 
property confiscated in the other occupied countries, but in Holland 
the property of those who “‘have promoted, are promoting, or are likely 
to promote tendencies hostile to Germany” may be seized; from which 
it may be concluded that many confiscations have taken place there. 

A kind of loot which has been of very particular use to the Reich is 
the gold and foreign exchange of the Central Banks of the occupied 
countries. This has, in the case of all the territories conquered in the 
war or incorporated in the Reich, simply been confiscated. The fate of 
gold and foreign exchange in the hands of other banks or of private 
individuals has varied from country to country, like that of other 
private property, but the right to dispose of it freely has everywhere 
been curtailed or abolished. 

The gold and foreign exchange seized in Austria were valued at about 
450 million schillings, or some £17 million. This was spent abroad on 
imports essential to German armament during the summer of 1938 
In Czechoslovakia, the Germans found themselves less fortunate in that 
most of the foreign assets of the Central Bank were held in London and 
were not released, but £6 million worth of gold held by the Bank oi 
England on behalf of the Bank for International Settlements on 
Czechoslovakian account was transferred to them, the German 
authorities subsequently breaking their promise to credit it to the Bank 
of Bohemia-Moravia. 

In the other countries overrun, the Central Banks’ assets have again 
mostly been held in London or New York and have been frozen, but « 
very important exception must probably be made in the case of France 
where the position is extremely obscure. The French gold reserve was 
worth about £600 million, and in spite of optimistic reports that most 
of this had been transferred to London or New York, the New Yori 
Times of June 25 estimated the amount still in Paris at £462 million 
In the week in which this estimate was made, {60 million worth arrived 
in New York, and it is not certain whether this was included or not 
It may be, of course, that the French gold will serve simply to pay the 
first instalment of the cost of occupation. In any case it seems that thi 
Germans have received, or will receive, a large part of it 

Lastly, the arms and equipment of armies in the occupied countrie 
must be included in the German haul. It is impossible to set a valt 
on these stocks (which, of course, include a considerable amount ©! 


British material, more or less destroyed and left behind before thé 
evacuation of France). 
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The Austrian and Czechoslovakian army equipment was largely sold 
in the course of 1938 and 1939 to various countries in South-Eastern 
Europe, thereby bringing Germany considerable quantities of food- 
stuffs and materials, and reducing her indebtedness to them. No basis 
for an accurate estimate of these sales exist, but it seems likely t hat 
they were over £50 million. Opportunities for the sale of the more 
recently acquired spoils of this kind are restricted, but some of it may 
be directly useful to the Germans, and the rest will have, at any rate, 
a considerable scrap value. 


A. J.B. 


THE DELHI CONFERENCE 


1V.-CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES IN 
PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY (concluded) 


1. AUSTRALIAN RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION 

The war effort of Australia is very extensive. In a broadcast made 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, on Aug. 22! he said ‘“‘the 
paramount need of every belligerent country was not men, but muni- 
tions’. In order to carry out the munitions programme planned, a 
Director-General of Munitions has been appointed, assisted by men with 
practical and scientific experience. To meet the demand for skilled 
labour, Australian craftsmen are being trained for special processes. In 
July of this year 20,000 persons were employed in the munitions indus- 
tries, as against a maximum of 2,700 in the last war; it is hoped by the 
middle of next year to bring the number up to 150,000. War commit- 
ments for the past three years are stated to amount to £453,000,000. 
In the year 1940-41 it is estimated £100,000,000 will be spent on muni- 
tions; another £25,000,000 is to be provided for aircraft production and 
maintenance during the period 1940-42, and the total air programme for 
three years envisages an expenditure of £80,000,000. 

Australia is well-supplied with mineral resources, and she has built 
up large stocks of those in which she is deficient. In 1939 the value of 
ores, minerals, and metals raised amounted to £3,830,000. Iron ore is 
the principal common metal produced; there is also a substantial and 
increasing’ production of manganese ore, and the Broken Hill 
Property Co. are to manufacture ferro-manganese for use in the 
steel industry. Though domestic supplies of copper are hardly sufficient 
to meet increased consumption, expanding production and the use of 
scrap are expected to meet the demand. Australia has surplus resources 
of lead, zinc, tungsten, cadmium, and antimony. For chrome ore and 
nickel she can draw on New Caledonia; for any deficiency in supplies of 
rubber and tin she can draw on British Malaya. She has stocks of 
aluminium sufficient to last well into next year, and a new factory is to 
be provided at Sydney for the production of aluminium alloys for the 
manufacture of aircraft. In Western Australia there are bauxite de- 


1 See Sydney Morning Herald, Aug. 22. 1940. 
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posits believed to be of high quality, and elsewhere there are deposits of 
lower grade, on the basis of which an aluminium industry may be 
founded, eventually providing an export surplus. 

For mineral oil Australia is dependent on imports. In 1939, irre- 
spective of crude oil, imports amounted to 346,000 million gallons, of 
which more than 60 per cent came from the Netherlands India. Imports 
of crude oil amounted to nearly another 28 million gallons, which were 
refined in Australia. Local production of fuel oil, mainly benzol, and 
alcohol from sugar molasses, has been negligible, but efforts are being 
made to increase production. A new shale mine and petrol refinery may 
be capable of producing some 16,000,000 gallons per annum. Australia 
usually exports a small quantity of coal, and can presumably meet her 
own expanding demand. For the textile industry large contracts for 
raw cotton have been placed in India, and it is hoped to increase 
domestic production by adopting irrigation in place of dry-farming 
methods. Skilled workers have been imported from Lancashire to set 
up new machinery and train operatives. The acreage under flax in 194() 
is four times that of 1939. 

In industry the greatest problem is the manufacture or provision of 
machine tools of the fineness and precision necessary for the manufac- 
ture of many classes of munitions, but arrangements have been mad 
for the domestic manufacture of certain machine tools, and satisfactory 
deliveries have already begun. 

The output of steel is being steadily increased. Both Ordnance and 
private munition works have been expanded and the same applies to 
explosive and filling factories. The output of anti-aircraft guns, shells, 
aircraft bombs is ever increasing. The production of small arms 
ammunition is now nine times what it was a year ago, and by the midd‘ 
of next year is planned to be sixteen times greater. The output of 
machine-guns has been doubled, and Bren guns are to be produced next 
year. Plans have also been made for the manufacture of tanks. An 
important innovation is the establishment of an aeroplane engine 
industry for which special factories have been established. Australian 
Wirraway general purpose machines of short-range type are being manu- 
factured for the use of the Australian Air Force by the Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at Port Melbourne. Production only began in April 1938, but over 
1,000 machines have already been turned out. Engines for a smaller 
type of ’plane are to be manufactured at a new Government factory in 
Sydney. In spite of scarcity of tools, jigs, and special machiner\ 
required, delivery of Gipsy engines is reported at the rate of 40 
or more per month, and 500 have been ordered for use in training cralt 
which the de Havilland Company are manufacturing at Sydney for 
delivery shortly after the middle of next year. A new factory is under 
construction for the manufacture of the most modern types of aero- 
planes, and it is hoped that Beaufort bombers will be built during nex! 
year. State railway workshops have been converted to the production 
of aircraft parts, and of parts required for armoured cars, tanks, and 
Bren gun carriers. The shipbuilding industry is already working at full 
capacity and is being expanded. A new dock at Sydney is to be built 
at the cost of £3,000,000. 

In addition to the advance made by Australia and the aid she may 
be able to give New Zealand in the production of munitions, she is als¢ 
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maintaining large forces overseas, and. provides Great Britain with 
much-needed supplies of meat, dairy produce, and wool. 


2. New ZEALAND RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION 

New Zealand is mainly an agricultural country. Her engineering 
industry is small, and she has practically no resources in metal, though 
she is self-sufficient in coal. Many raw materials can be secured from 
Australia, and last June a mission, headed by the Minister for Supplies 
and Commerce, visited Australia to discuss co-ordination between the 
effort of the two Dominions. New Zealand may be able to specialize in 
the manufacture of certain articles needed by both Dominions. 

From all over the country the government have received offers of 
assistance from factories, raw materials and resources of all kinds, also 
of individual service. Railway workshops are well equipped, and were 
constructed with a view to a possible turn over to munition manufac- 
ture. Already New Zealand has been able to equip her troops with 
footwear and uniforms, and to maintain supplies. The manufacture of 
such munitions as shells, grenades, and Bren gun carriers is also in pro- 
gress. A factory to make training aeroplanes was scheduled to be open 
last June. The programme includes the manufacture of entirely New 
Zealand-built ‘planes. Mine-sweepers are being built locally and others 
obtained from Australia. 

lhough New Zealand cannot be an extensive producer of munitions, 
she is a very large supplier of essential foodstuffs, notably meat and 
dairy products, to Great Britain, especially valuable in view of the 
cessation of imports into Great Britain of dairy products from Den- 
mark. Like Australia she also sends her export surplus of wool to Great 

sritain. 


3. SOUTH AFRICAN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIAN RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRY 

The Union of South Africa, apart from her vital resources of gold, has 
substantial supplies of raw materials required for munitions. Her 
engineering industries, supplying the mines and railways, are well 
developed. The great iron and steel works ‘‘Iscor’’, founded in Pretoria 
in 1938, has a capacity of 340,000 ingot tons per annum, now being 
extended to 440,000 ingot tons; in addition steel wire is to be manu- 
factured. Ordnance factories have been established at various centres. 
rhe munitions programme includes the manufacture of shells in great 
quantity, motor lorries by hundreds a week, trench mortars, certain 
types of guns and an increasing number of armoured cars. Thanks to the 
mining industry, South Africa has some of the largest individual units 
in the world for the manufacture of explosives, and she is producing a 
large output of shells, air bombs, grenades, and rifle ammunition. She 
las supplied Great Britain with explosives, notably T.N.T., and also 
with small arms ammunition. 

Though South Africa cannot, up to the present, turn out aeroplane 
engines, machine-guns, or more complicated forms of artillery, she is 
capable of supplying all the simpler forms of munitions in sufficient 
quantity to meet a large share of the requirements of the Imperial 
Forces in Africa. She also supplies equipment, including uniforms, army 
boots made from South African hides, etc. In addition to her contribu- 
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tion in munitions and equipment and her vital export of gold, she 
supplies both foodstuffs and raw materials needed by the Empire, 
including her export surplus of maize and dairy products, sugar, citrus 
fruits, dried fruits, and wool. Great Britain has purchased the whole of 
this year’s crop of maize, and has arranged to take the whole surplus 
wool crop for the duration of the war and a year after. All South 
African timber mills are working at full pressure in order to replace, in 
some measure, supplies from Scandinavia. During the first six months 
of 1940 Great Britain purchased merchandise valued at £8,772,000, or 
more than 46 per cent of total South African exports, excluding gold; if 
purchases by the rest of the British Empire are included the percentage 
is raised to over 58 per cent. The growth of South Africa’s trans- 
atlantic trade with the United States is worth mentioning. In the 
first six months of this year South African exports to the United States 
totalled £2,026,000, or more than the corresponding figure for the whole 
of 1938; and the adverse trade balance with the United States was less 
than it has ever been before; it is hoped that the growth of United 
States purchases in South Africa may steadily increase. 

In Southern Rhodesia the Government has now set up a Wartime 
Supplies and Armament Committee to examine available resources for 
the manufacture of munitions and also of civilian requirements, in 
particular those for which the country is normally dependent on im- 
ports. It is estimated that for the war effort this year £5,000,000 will 
be spent. The territory is rich in certain resources and has valuable 
export surpluses of maize, tobacco, chrome, tungsten, and asbestos. 
Production of chrome ore is the largest within the Empire, and amounts 
to over a fifth of world production. Apart from Canada, she is also the 
largest producer of asbestos. 


4. East AFRICAN RESOURCES 

An Economic Council for East Africa has recently been formed on 
which representatives from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar have been appointed for the co- 
ordination of a commercial wartime policy. On Nov. 1 the 
Governors of these East African territories and of Northern Rhodesia 
and the Resident of Zanzibar met to discuss the nature of the con- 
tributions they can make for the prosecution of the general war effort. 
None of the countries are industrial; they are very largely agricultural. 
Only Northern Rhodesia has great mineral wealth. Northern Rhodesian 
production of copper, which is increasing, ranks with that of Canada as 
the most important in the Empire, and, apart from the Mandated 
Territory of South-West Africa, she is the largest producer of vanadium. 
Her output of cobalt is also the largest in the Empire, and she has an 
export surplus of zinc. The greater part of her copper output, amount- 
ing to a monthly figure of some 23,000 tons at the end of 1939, is now 
being purchased by Great Britain. From Uganda and Tanganyika 
there is a small export of tin ore, and the latter also exports salt and 
carbonate of soda. 

Among the main agricultural exports of the East African countries 
are coffee, tea, oilseeds, flax, sisal, and cotton. For sisal, Kenya and 
Uganda are the main suppliers to the Empire. Another agricultural 
product is pyrethrum, the basis of many disinfectant powders. 
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[he greatest contribution Northern Rhodesia and the East African 
countries can make to the war effort is to co-ordinate their production 
in order to enable the territories to meet both their own and the 
Empire’s war demands to the greatest possible extent. It is also hoped 
that they may increase their markets abroad. 

Other British dependencies within the area covered by the Conference 
of which mention must be made are Mauritius and Aden. Mauritius 
exports sugar, for which Great Britain is her main customer. She has 
iso a small export of copra. The economic importance of Aden is due 
to its geographic position. The trade of the port consists mainly of 
transhipments, and because of its proximity to the Iranian oil fields it 
is of the greatest value to the Empire as an oil refuelling station for 
shipping on the main routes to the East and Australasia. 


5. CONCLUSION 
It will be seen from the facts set down in this and in preceding 


" articles that there has been a great increase in the production of 


equipment for war purposes, especially in those countries, India, 


© South Africa, and Australia, which already have considerable in- 
» dustrial development, and that the advances made are only the 
» beginning of an important movement. Nevertheless, all these 
* countries and, to a much greater extent, the non-industrial countries 
' must for some time to come import a certain proportion of the 
» machinery required. The greatest service they are rendering to the 
© general economic war effort is still the provision of food and raw 


materials, including the supply to one another, and to British 


) military and naval forces operating in their areas and in the Middle 


Kast. It is clear that there is an enormous potential saving of trans- 
port in difficult times by the co-operation which it is hoped to 


' establish. The exploration carried out at Delhi of the extent to which 
+ the countries concerned can assist one another by the pooling of 
' resources and the division of labour, and so create a regional unit for 


war purposes, should contribute substantially to the general war effort. 


mF. Ee. 





THE STATUS OF TANGIER 


SPANISH troops occupied the internationalized zone of Tangier on 
June 14 last, and at that time the Spanish Government gave assurances 
to the British Government that they intended to respect the neutrality 
of Tangier, an assurance which was accepted. But on Nov. 3 the 
Spanish officer commanding in Tangier carried out a coup d'état, dis. 
solving certain organs of international administration in the territory, 
and announcing himself as Governor of Tangier and delegate of the 
Spanish High Commissioner in Spanish Morocco. This last step, taken 
apparently without any prior consultation of the signatories of the 
Tangier Statute, created a situation which is potentially dangerous 
because of the great strategic importance of the territory, which has 
hitherto been demilitarized. 

Tangier has always been a coveted place, because it commands the 
south-western shore of the entrance to the Mediterranean, and in the 
first 25 years of the present century it was the cause of repeated and 
serious diplomatic incidents. France is the Power most deeply in- 
volved in Morocco, and it is obviously to her interest that Tangier, if 
not in her possession, should be effectively neutral. Spain is directly 
interested, not only because of the relation of the port to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, but because Tangier is an enclave in the Spanish Zone in 
Morocco, only acquired at the cost of an immense expenditure of blood 
and treasure, the extent of which was a factor in the fall of the Spanish 
monarchy. For Great Britain free and unassailable entry to the Straits 
of Gibraltar is a primary strategic necessity.?- Italy, aspiring more and 
more to a dominating réle in the Mediterranean, has regarded herseli 
as equally interested. German interest was shown in spectacular fashion 
as early as 1905 by the visit of the German Emperor. 

Tangier had been under European control, Portuguese, Spanish, then 
again Spanish, and English for over 200 years, when Charles IT trans- 
ferred it to the Moors in 1684. The town was, however, the seat o/ 
foreign representatives in Morocco, and in the eighteenth and _nine- 
teenth centuries various Powers secured extra-territorial rights 
for their nationals. The representatives of the Western Powers acquired 
from the Sultan what amounted to full municipal government, 
and the Franco-British Convention of 1904, under which French rights 
in Morocco were recognized, and subsequent agreements with Spain 
and Italy provided for the retention by Tangier of the special character 
of the Tangier area and its international institutions. The visit of the 
Emperor William in 1905 encouraged the Sultan to ask for the convo- 
cation of an international conference on the Moroccan question and 
the result of this was the conference called at Algeciras. The Final 
Act of the Conference signed on April 7, 1906, by Great Britain, France 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Belgium 

1 The Government ‘‘have accepted the honourable declaration of the Spanisi 
a in this matter’’ (Mr. Butler in the House of Commons, June 2 

* Tangier was part of the dowry of the queen of Charles II, Catherine of Brag- 
anza, but was handed over to the Moors in 1684. General Monk had written t 
Cromwell in 1657 that ‘‘an hundred men will keep the castle, and half a dozet 


frigates there would stop the whole trade in the Straits to such as shall be enemies 
to us’’. 
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rights 
juiree BF Portugal, and the United States, established definitely the inter- 
ment, § national status of Tangier, by enlarging the competence of the Diplo- 
rights matic Corps and authorizing it to conclude agreements with the Sultan 
Spain on the local administration. Treaties touching the Moroccan question, 
racter notably the Franco-Spanish Agreement of Nov. 27, 1912, regularly 
of the promised the formulation of a special régime for the place, but the 
nap Statute of such a régime, drawn up in 1913 by the Governments of 
n and Great Britain, France, and Spain, never came into operation. 
Final Finally, a Convention giving precision to the international status of 
rance, Tangier and providing for its administration was signed in Paris on 
lgium Dec. 18, 1923, and Spain adhered to it on Feb. 7, 1924. The Statute 
spanish J respected the Sultan’s sovereignty, but provided for an elaborate 
ine 26 system of government, with a Legislative Assembly, subject to a 
ries Committee of Control, consisting of the signatories of the Algeciras Act 
tten t of 1906 (ex-enemy countries excluded). The United States, Italy, and 


| dozen Portugal refused to accept the Statute, and their subjects did not have 
neme # to pay the new taxes imposed. The Statute did not work well, and it 
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was modified by a Protocol signed at Paris on July 25, 1928, to which 
Italy became a partner.t The Statute has not been particularly 
beneficial for Tangier itself. The port is probably the best in Morocco, 
and has been improved, but it is cut off from its hinterland by the 
Customs barriers of the Spanish and French zones, with the result that 
Tangier trade has languished while trade at Casablanca flourished. Nor 
has the internal régime in matters of law and order been satisfactory. 

When the time came for the automatic renewal of the Statute on 
May 14, 1936, diverging views had prevented any action for its recon- 
sideration. The international zone was a concession from the Shereefian 
Government and, since that Government was under French protection, 
native and foreign affairs were in French hands. When the Statute 
was drawn up the Riff War was in progress, and provision was made 
for the passage of French and Spanish troops through the zone for 
their operations against Abdul Kerim, provided that they were only 48 
hours in disembarkation and transit. This left a gap in the demilitari- 
zation of the place. During the Spanish Civil War there were many 
incidents, and warships of the Powers signatory to the Convention 
intervened on various occasions. 

The present acute position took shape on June 14, 1940, when the 
Spanish Government announced that Spanish Moroccan troops had 
occupied Tangier “‘to guarantee the neutrality of the international 
zone’, and that the action had been taken with the agreement of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. H.M. Consul at Tangier received on June 14 
a note from the Spanish Consul-General stating that the occupation 
was of a provisional character and had been carried out only to secure 
the strict neutrality of Tangier. When on Nov. 3, the Officer Command- 
ing in Tangier, Colonel Yuste, announced himself as Governor, replac- 
ing the French administrator, the French Ambassador in Madrid 
recorded a protest against action described as an arbitrary, inadmissible 
abolition of Tangier’s international status. The British Ambassador 
made a formal protest on Nov. 5, reserving British rights under the 
Statutes of 1923 and 1928, and on Nov. 15 the State Department 
of the United States, announced that representations had been made 
in Madrid, on the ground that certain treaty rights were involved. 

A further step was taken on Dec. 1, when the laws in force in the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco were put into force in the International Zone, 
with no definite statement as to whether the new régime was to b 
permanent or not. On Dec. 4 Mr. Butler told the House of Commons 
that the two damaged Italian submarines undergoing repairs at 
Tangier were still in the harbour. Representations on their presence 
there had been made to the Spanish authorities as long ago as Nov. 29, 
but no information on the proposed length of their stay appears to 
have been forthcoming. 

M. B. 


For a full account of the diplomatic position and the divergent vie'vs of the 
Powers see two articles in the Bulletin of International News of April 28, 1928 
(Vol. 1v, No. 22), and of June 13, 1935 (Vol. x1, No. 25). 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
November 26 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that several bombs 
were dropped the previous evening in the West of England. Little 
jamage was done, but there were some casualties, a few of them fatal. 
Otherwise there had been no attacks that night. An evening bulletin 
stated that a few aircraft crossed the south and south-east coasts 
during the day, but most of them were shot down. Two bombers and 
2 fighter bombers were destroyed, with no British losses. A bomb was 
dropped on a Sussex coast town, damaging buildings and causing a 
few slight casualties. 

Operations over Germany during the night included a series of 
ittacks on Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, the docks at Hamburg and Willem- 
soord, the de Mok seaplane base, Heligoland, and several aerodromes. 
North of Kiel a very large fire was started and 6 explosions were seen 
in the dock building. One aircraft failed to return. 

An artillery duel continued intermittently across the Straits of 
Dover. There were no casualties or damage in the Dover area. 

The German communiqué reported successful air attacks on London 
mn the night of Nov. 24, when “‘in the centre of the city and on both 
banks of the Thames, violent explosions and fires were observed’. 
Further attacks the same night were made on towns in the Midlands 
ind southern England. There was little activity during the previous 
lay owing to the weather. In the night British aircraft dropped bombs 
in North-West Germany at some points, causing only slight damage to 
property in a village. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack in the Elbasan district on 
3 Italian columns of motor transport, pack mules, and infantry, setting 
3 large lorries on fire and damaging many others. The mules were killed 
or stampeded, and whole columns of infantry were thrown into a state 
{ panic and confusion. Other convoys were attacked at Tepelini and 
much damage done, while stores were bombed at Argyrokastro. 

Semi-official reports in Athens stated that Greek reconnaissance 
parties had reached points some miles west of Muskopolje, and had 
iso occupied Frasheri in their advance from Ersek. Italian columns 
advancing from the north towards Pogradets were attacked by the 
k.A.F. and dispersed. A despatch from Yugoslav sources stated that 
the Italians retreating north from Koritza had been relieved by 350 
lorry loads of fresh troops, but it was stated in Athens that the Greeks 
were continuing to advance beyond Pogradets. It was also stated that 
the Italians were making a stand at Delvino, on the road some 10 
miles inland from Santi Quaranta. In the Kalpaki sector the Greek 
idvance continued methodically, and the Italians were reported to be 
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falling back on Santi Quaranta. Greek artillery was shelling thei 
positions westward of Kalpaki on the road to Argyrokastro. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy troops which landed op 
the Epirus coast were easily destroyed or captured with their arma- 
ments. The air force violently bombed road junctions, enemy lorries, 
and troops in the Kalamas valley and in the Arta Parati and Ersek 
sector. Corfu island forts were repeatedly bombed and hit. Over 
Durazzo 2 British bombers were shot down. Enemy raids on Leros 
and Stampalia damaged several buildings, only one of them of some 
military importance. Five enemy machines were shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that Malta had been raided the two 
previous days. On the first an Italian fighter was damaged, and on the 
second the enemy made off before they could be intercepted. In a third 
raid, during that day, an enemy aircraft was destroyed. 


NoRTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on a large motor transport yard 
near Assab, starting large fires close to the site of fires caused the 
previous day. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the raid on Assab caused 5 
casualties and slight damage. Attacks by enemy motorized units at 
Sabdera, opposite Kassala on the Eritrean frontier, and on the Girgir 
Valley were easily repelled and some of ‘‘the enemy’s motorized means” 
captured. 


November 27 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there was a littl 
enemy activity for some hours after nightfall, after which it ceased 
Some bombs were dropped, mostly in London, the West Country, and 
at one point in the Home Counties. The casualties were few. Just 
before daybreak a few were dropped in London and 2 places in eastern 
England, but there were no casualties. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that a series of engagements 
took place over the Kent coast during the day in which 11 enemy air- 
craft were destroyed, and 2 British fighters lost, but both the pilots 
were safe. A bomb was dropped in Kent, but no one was hurt; som 

ere also dropped at a place in south-western England, and house 

roperty damaged and a few people injured. 

Of the operations over Germany the heaviest attacks were on 
armaments factories, electric power plants, goods yards, stations, and 
docks and warehouses on both banks of the Rhine at Cologne, where 
many explosions were caused and much damage done to large ware: 
houses and factories, fires being started which could be seen 50 miles 
away. Other aircraft attacked railways in Berlin, docks and shipping 
at Rotterdam, Flushing, Antwerp, Calais, and Boulogne, the naval bas 
at Lorient, oil targets at Ghent, and several aerodromes. Five machines 
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failed to return. During the day Coastal Command aircraft torpedoed 


9 German vessels off the Frisian Islands, leaving a supply ship in a 


sinking condition. 

The German communiqué stated that air action on the night of 
Nov. 25 and the day of Nov. 26 was restricted by bad weather to isolated 
erations, but Avonmouth was bombed and several fires caused. 
British aircraft dropped a few isolated bombs on German territory, 
damaging some houses and killing and injuring several civilians. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


[ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek official report on the previous day stated that their troop 
movements had continued successfully, and that the material captured 
included 6 aircraft abandoned in the Koritza district. Enemy aircraft 
bombed villages in the Epirus; also Corfu and Cephalonia, but no 
military objectives were hit. The Ministry of Public Security stated 
that Luxuria and some villages in the Epirus had been bombed, but no 
damage was caused, and there were few casualties. The civil population 
in Corfu had again been bombed and machine-gunned. 

It was stated in Athens that some detachments had landed at a 
point on the Albanian coast and successfully accomplished their 
mission, without interference from the Italians, whose report of their 
defeat or capture was false. Despatches from the front also reported 
that the Italians were being harassed by Albanians who were sabotag- 
ing their communications and transport and damaging telegraph and 
telephone lines, roads, and bridges. 

In the Epirus sector 2 Italian aircraft were destroyed during the 
lay when they tried to intercept Allied ’planes attacking the retreating 
Italians. Some 285 Albanians used by the latter as a screen were 
captured, and their retreat continued. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a “‘highly successful” raid on Valona 
harbour, in which direct hits were scored on a large ship, which was 
seen in a sinking condition; damage was done to the quays, and buildings 
near aerodrome hangars were destroyed. An enemy fighter which 
ittempted to intercept the bombers was shot down. Aircraft inflicted 
heavy casualties on retreating Italian columns near Tepelini, and at 
Kelcyre aerodrome a stick of bombs fell right across the landing ground. 

The Italian communiqué reported “‘normal activity of reconnaissance 
elements and of Italian patrols” and continuous actions against the 
enemy installations and communications by the air force. An enemy 
raid on Valona caused neither victims nor damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that the naval forces in the Mediterranean 
had made contact that morning with an Italian force reported to con- 
sist of 2 battleships, accompanied by a large force of cruisers and 
destroyers. “Immediately on becoming aware of the approach of our 
forces the enemy altered course and retired at high speed towards his 
base. Our forces pursued, and it is known that they engaged the 
ehemy at extreme range. No further information is at present av ailab le 
but full details will be published as soon as possible” 
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NORTH AND East AFRICA 

The Italian communiqué stated that an enemy raid on Tripoli, 
Libya, wounded 2 persons and slightly damaged the harbour. Reliable 
reports received of the effects of the raid on Alexandria on Novy. 19 
showed that 6 warships were seriously hit. Enemy raids on Assab, 
Massawa, and Danilab caused no casualties. 


November 28 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
had been almost entirely confined to a town in the south-west and on 
London, in both of which damage was done to houses and storage 
buildings by both fires and bombs. Elsewhere a few bombs fell in the 
Home Counties, East Anglia, and south-east Scotland, but litt) 
damage was done and casualties were few. One enemy bomber was 
destroyed. An evening bulletin stated that no one had been killed o 
severely injured during the day, but in one Kent town several houses 
were damaged. Five enemy fighters were destroyed, and 6 British 
fighters were lost. German guns shelled the Dover area for about 
2 hours. 

The Air Ministry also announced that Cologne had been heavily 
bombed for the second night in succession, the same targets being 
attacked by both heavy and medium bombers. Many fires were caused 
in goods yards, warehouses, and the western approach to the Hohen- 
zollern Bridge. Other aircraft attacked Antwerp, Le Havre, and 
Boulogne and several aerodromes. One aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that despite restricted activity owing 
to the weather the air force had bombed London, Avonmouth, Grimsby, 
Driffield aerodrome, and an aerodrome at Lincoln. Some British ’planes 
damaged a number of houses in West Germany in the night, killing four 
civilians. Four of them were shot down. The News Agency reported 
that at Canterbury and Folkestone the railway and other military 
targets had been successfully attacked. Groups of British fighters, 
superior in numbers, attempted to shoot down single German raiders, 
but could not be engaged in any large-scale combat, as they avoided 
coming into contact with close formations of the German fighters. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Dungeness ani 
Fontenoy by enemy aircraft. There were no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that the Greeks had occupied 
Argyrokastro after hand to hand fighting in the streets. The Italians 
were said to be retreating north towards the Viosa River, and a large 
part of the town was reported to be in ruins. Three Italian aircratt 
were shot down during air combats during the fighting for the town 
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British and Greek aircraft bombed the aerodrome at Elbasan. Severe 
fighting was reported in the area south-east of Argyrokastro where 
3,000 Italians were stated to be surrounded, including a battalion 
named the Legion of Death. Some 200 Albanians had been brought in 
as prisoners the previous evening, the remnants of a band cut off. 
One Italian contingent of 400 men was reported to have surrendered 
to 15 Greeks after their officer had been killed, and a battalion was also 
said to have surrendered without fighting. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the previous day their troops 
of the 11th Army had successfully counter-attacked at several points. 
[wo air formations, consisting of several hundred aircraft, bombed the 
airfield at Corcano, destroying 9 machines on the ground, that at 
Florina, setting 5 machines on fire, and the railway at Florina. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that on the previous morning forces 
operating west of Sardinia learnt from their reconnaissance aircraft 
that 2 enemy battleships and a large number of cruisers and destroyers 
were at sea some 70 miles to the north-east. Proceeding at full speed 
towards them the British forces sighted 4 cruisers hull down over the 
horizon, and at 12.21 the advanced units opened fire. The enemy 
cruisers replied, but almost immediately turned away and retired 
north-east at high speed. At 12.50 2 enemy battleships, accompanied 
by cruisers, were sighted. The heavy ships opened fire on the 
British cruisers, which were forced by the much heavier metal of 
the enemy to make a slight turn away, but within a few minutes 
the enemy battleships themselves turned away and the British 
cruisers at once resumed the pursuit. The slower units fell astern, 
but the battle-cruiser Renown did her utmost to bring the enemy 
heavy ships to action, but was unable to do so owing to their speed. 
By 1.10 the chase was abandoned a few miles from the enemy’s coast. 
Subsequent air reconnaissance showed that one enemy cruiser was 
seriously on fire aft, one destroyer of the Grecale class down by the stern 
listing heavily and stopping, and another destroyer listing slightly and 
losing way. Fleet Air Arm aircraft attacked during the pursuit and 
afterwards, and a torpedo was seen to hit a battleship of the Littorio 
class, and another almost certainly hit a 10,000 ton cruiser of the 
Bolzano class. Two very near misses were obtained on a cruiser of 
the Condottierit class, and it appeared that one was damaged in the 
boiler room. All the aircraft returned safely. The only casualties in 
the British ships were an officer and 6 men in the Berwick, which 
received only slight damage from 2 hits and was ready for service. 

During the afternoon enemy bombers escorted by fighters twice 
ittacked the British forces, which sustained no damage or casualties 
owing to the intercepting action of British fighters, one of which was 
lost. Two enemy float ’planes were shot down. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a naval formation came into 
contact south of Sardinia with a British squadron, composed of some 
battleships, numerous cruisers and one aircraft carrier. During the 
engagement a cruiser of the Kent class and another of the Birmingham 
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class were certainly hit. An Italian cruiser of the Fiwme class was hit 
by a shell which did not explode, and the destroyer Lancteri was 
seriously hit and had to be towed. Later the enemy were retiring to 
the south-east when they were overtaken by the air forces, which 
dropped bombs and hit an aircraft carrier, a battieship, and a cruiser, 
Five enemy aircraft were brought down, and 2 Italian ‘planes were 
missing. During a later reconnaissance it was seen that one enemy 
battleship was stopped with a fire on board. 


November 29 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the main night 
attacks had been against towns in north-west England, and particular} 
against Merseyside, where a number of fires were started and many 
buildings and houses damaged. The number of casualties reported was 
not so great as might have been expected from the scale of the attack 
Liverpool and another north-west town bore the full brunt, and many 
people were rendered homeless. Elsewhere bombs were dropped at 
numerous isolated points in southern England, and damage done in 
many places, but it was nowhere extensive. Later reports stated that in 
2 towns in the south-west the damage to dwelling houses was somewhat 
more extensive than at first thought, but that the casualties were not 
heavy. An evening bulletin stated that several small forces had crossed 
the south-east coast, and a few bombs were dropped, chiefly in South 
London, but they caused little damage. Five enemy aircraft were shot 
down, and 2 British fighters were lost, but both pilots were saved. 

In the operations over Germany the main attacks were on the 
Diisseldorf and Mannheim areas, where goods yards, naval arms 
factories, and gas works were hit. Other forces bombed the synthetic 
oil plant at Politz and the shipyards at Stettin, the ports at Antwerp, 
Boulogne, and Le Havre, the docks at Cuxhaven, railway junctions, 
etc. in Western Germany, military stores near Mainz, and aerodromes 
at Coblenz and Eindhoven. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported reprisal attacks the previous day 
and on the night of Nov. 27-28 on “important military objectives in 
the town area of London’. Fresh fires and explosions were observed. 
Stronger formations during the night of Nov. 27 attacked the town and 
harbour installations of Plymouth, and railways and industrial plant 
ina cher large town in Scotland were effectively bombed. During th: 
nigh Br.tish aircraft dropped bombs in Northern and Western 
Germa y. Some houses were considerably damaged. Roof fires were 
sw ft put out. One bomb struck a reserve military hospital. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that contact had been made in the 
Channel early that morning with enemy light forces, which retired a! 
high speed towards Brest. One of the British units sustained damage, 
and damage was inflicted upon the enemy, but the extent of this was 
not yet known with sufficient certainty to enable an announcement to 
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be made. It was later announced that the British unit damaged was 
the destroyer Javelin, which had been brought safely into port. 

[he German communiqué announced that several of their destroyers 
had made a sortie as far as the English coast, and a naval battle with 
several British destroyers had developed in which 2 of them were 
torpedoed. Other destroyers sank 2 steamers of 9,000 and 3,000 tons 
respectively, and 2 smaller auxiliary vessels, none of the German 
vessels being damaged. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


IrALO-GREEK WAR 


[he Greek communiqué reported successful local engagements and 
the destruction of a number of enemy aircraft in air fights. Enemy 
raids on villages and towns in Epirus, Corfu, Cephalonia, and the 
western coast of the Peloponnese caused a few civilian casualties and 
slight damage. Enemy destroyers from Santi Quaranta shelled the 
north coast of Corfu, but withdrew on the appearance of Allied craft. 

It was stated in Athens that the Italian supply bases had been 
transferred from Durazzo and Valona to San Giovanni di Medua, just 
south of Scutari, where port facilities were primitive. 

R.A.F. reports stated that 10 Italian aircraft were destroyed the 
two previous days, and that raids had been made on Santi Quaranta, 
Durazzo, and Elbasan, bombs being seen to explode on the wharves. 
Two aircraft were missing. 

The Italian communiqué reported a counter-attack the previous day 
by the Centauro, Ferrara, and Siena divisions of the 11th Army, 
which had “‘crushed every enemy attempt at infiltration”. Some 300 
aircraft in formation bombed enemy centres of communication and 
roads, and at Ersek blew up a petrol depét. Corfu was subjected to a 
long bombardment at close range. by naval units, and “‘the enemy reply 
to our fire was disorderly and without effect’. Four enemy fighters 
were shot down, and 2 Italian fighters had not returned. On the 9th 
Army front 2 enemy machines were shot down, and a bomber made a 
forced landing in the Devoli river, the crew being captured. Enemy air 
raids on Brindisi and Taranto failed owing to the anti-aircraft barrage, 
and the raiders were forced to drop their bombs in open country and 
in the sea. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that air attacks had been made simul- 
taneously on Port Laki, Leros, and Tripoli, Libya. At the former fires 
were caused in the dockyard area, and a ship was attacked. One 
aircraft failed to return. At Tripoli the quay and a ship alongside were 
heavily hit and large fires started. There had been considerable air 
activity over Malta the previous day. Two enemy ’planes were shot 
- wn and 2 more badly damaged. No British aircraft were 
damaged. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a British naval squadron was 
observed near Malta and immediately attacked by air formations, and 
one large warship received a direct hit. Violent air combats resulted 
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in 5 enemy machines being destroyed and 4 extensively damaged. 
One Italian aircraft was lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported a raid the previous day on transport columns 
near Sidi Barrani in which several vehicles were damaged, and the 
drivers killed. Assab was also raided again, bombs dropping near a 
large armed ship. 

The Italian communiqué stated that air raids on Tessenei were 
ineffective, and in a raid on El Wak, Somaliland, only 2 persons were 
injured. 

November 30 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been mainly directed on London, where many fires were caused 
Most of them were not serious, however, and were soon put out or 
brought under control. A few people were killed and others injured. 
Places in southern, and south-eastern, and eastern England, and one 
point in the south-west were also bombed, but the casualties reported 
were small. Fires were caused at a few places and houses damaged 
Bombs were also dropped at Liverpool and another place in the north- 
west, but there were very few casualties. An evening bulletin said the 
enemy activity dur.ng the day was concentrated on south England 
bombs being dropped at several places. A few aircraft reached London 
but no great damage was done and the casualties were few. Later 
reports showed that the casualties in London during the night were 
somewhat heavier than at first thought. Five enemy machines wer 
destroyed, and 2 British fighters were lost, but the pilots were saved 

The operations over Germany included another successful attack on 
communications and the inland port installations at Cologne, where a 
fire half a mile long was seen and several heavy explosions caused. 
Attacks were also made on Bremen, Boulogne, Le Havre, and Lorient. 

The German communiqué stated that nearly 400 tons of bombs were 
dropped on London during the night, and that attacks were also made 
on Birmingham, Liverpool, and Plymouth. On the night of Nov. 28-29 
and on Nov. 29 reprisal attacks on London continued, and many fires 
were caused in the Victoria and south-west quarters. Military objectives 
in Liverpool and Birkenhead were bombed by successive waves of alr- 
craft and terrific explosions caused, and attacks were also made on 
Birmingham, Bristol, Portsmouth, Southampton, and places in 
Scotland. During the night British bombers attacked North and West 
Germany and damaged a small factory and a number of dwelling houses 
Two persons were seriously injured. The News Agency added that 
areodromes at Lowestoft and Yarmouth were bombed, and that Italian 
aircraft had attacked Ipswich. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that R.A.F. patrols had shot down 3 
enemy bombers which attempted to bomb the Javelin while she was 
returning to port. During the engagement with the enemy destroyers 
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they were seen to be repeatedly hit. There were no losses of British 
aircraft. 

The German communiqué stated that British torpedo-carrying 
‘planes attacked a convoy in the North Sea the previous day, but 
were forced to withdraw by well-aimed fire. All torpedoes dropped in a 
number of attacks missed their targets. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
[rALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué announced the occupation of Pogradets with 
the capture of 15 Italian officers, 200 men, 6 guns, 50 machine guns, 
and other material. The advance had begun with a strong offensive 
on the Cerava river area, which was crossed after the carrying of the 
Italian positions along the river. North of Konispol, also, the Greek 
advance continued. The Italians were reported to be withdrawing 
their heavy guns from strong positions in the Mokra mountains north- 
west of Pogradets. Eight Italian aircraft were shot down. 

lhe Greek destroyer Aetos on Nov. 21 sank a new Italian submarine 
which attempted to torpedo a convoyed ship. 

The Italian communiqué reported “‘tenacious opposition” to enemy 
attacks, and successful counter-attacks at some points. Two air 
squadrons were engaged all the previous day bombing and machine- 
gunning road junctions, troop concentrations, and forces on the move. 
[hree fighter planes were attacked by 9 British aircraft. They brought 
down one, with no loss to themselves. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Air Ministry announced that on the night of Nov. 28 a heavy 
attack was made on Brindisi, and large fires started at the railway 
station, on the quays, and among fuel tanks. All the aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that a body of Italians had been ambushed 
near Kassala and heavy casualties inflicted on it, and on reinforcements 
which were brought up. Raids were made on Sidi Barrani, Bomba, 
and Temini, bombs being seen to fall in the target areas. Dive-bombing 
attacks were also made on Tessenei aerodrome. The South African 
Air Force bombed Gardula, Abyssinia, with good effect, starting several 
fires. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that they had repeatedly machine- 
gunned enemy positions east of Sidi Barrani. Enemy raids on Sidi 
Barrani were without result, and raids on Keren and Assab wounded 
6 persons. 

December 1 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
lad been mainly on and near the south coast. In one town several 
fires were started, some of them serious, considerable damage was done 
to buildings, and it was feared that a number of people had been killed. 
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Bombs dropped at other places did little damage. There were small raids 
on London, slightly injuring a few people. An evening bulletin stated 
that the main night attack had been on Southampton, and had been 
made by considerable forces of aircraft. The centre of the town was 
deliberately attacked and much damage done to shops and _ houses. 
Reports so far indicated that casualties were not unduly heavy. In 
the city all the services were fully extended, but excellent co-operation 
between them proved adequate to deal with very heavy calls. All fires 
were under control. A number of churches were wrecked and a convent 
burnt down, and a theatre, cinemas, and a hospital were also set on fire. 

A second bulletin stated that during the day small raid formations 
had reached south-east England, but none penetrated further than the 
southern outskirt of London. A few bombs were dropped, but caused 
little damage and only injured a few people. Eight enemy aircraft were 
destroyed, and 5 British fighters were lost, but all the pilots were saved. 

The Air Ministry News Service, in a report on the attack on the night 
of Nov. 29 on Bremen, stated that many separate fires were started in 
the yards of the Deutsche Schiff und Maschinenbau A.G., heavy ex- 
plosions following, and that one very large fire was seen as the last o/ 
the raiders came away. At Cologne, also, a trail of fires was left behind 
which could be seen half an hour after the aircraft had started for home 
At Boulogne bombs fell right across the docks, and among the fires 
caused was one which showed 30 miles away. 

The German communiqué reported a large scale attack on a vital 
Channel port during the night, and, on the previous night, a fresh 
large-scale attack on London, where wave after wave of aircraft bombed 
Paddington, Kensington, and Battersea, causing huge fires. Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Plymouth were also bombed. British aircraft did not 
put in an appearance during the night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that early that morning a motor boat 
patrol had attacked and damaged a large German supply ship off the 
Dutch coast. The Santos, a German vessel of 5,943 tons, sent out an 
S.O.S. that she had been torpedoed. All the motor boats returned 
safely. 

The News Service reported that on Nov. 29 Coastal Command 
aircraft had torpedoed a supply vessel of 8,000 tons off the north 
Dutch coast, and left it sinking by the stern. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Triad must be con- 
sidered lost. 

A German communiqué reported that British motor torpedo boats 
had attacked a steamer off the Scheldt. It remained afloat and was 
taken in tow. The patrol boats escorting it engaged the enemy and 
scored such heavy hits on two vessels that their loss could be reckoned 
on. A third was severely damaged. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported a considerable advance all along the 
front, and the capture of “‘positions of exceptional importance for the 
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development of operations”. Over 150 prisoners were taken in the 
region of Premeti, and much material captured. Semi-official reports 
stated that a heavy artillery duel was going on on the road to Argyro- 
kastro, in front of which 2 Italian regiments were holding out, but were 
surrounded. Supplies sent up from Argyrokastro were being smashed 
up by Greek artillery on the heights overlooking the road. It was also 
stated in Athens that the attack on Pogradets had ended with a 
bayonet charge which had carried the Greeks past their objective and 
up into the hills. 

The Italian communiqué stated that renewed enemy attacks had been 
repelled, and vigorous counter-attacks made. 


NoRTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

rhe Italian communiqué reported the repulse of an attack on Galla- 
bat, and an engagement at Iregri, west of Lake Rudolf, in which the 
enemy was put to flight, leaving 72 dead and a number of wounded as 
well as 3 loaded lorries and other material. 


December 2 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry morning bulletin stated that Southampton was 
again the main objective of the night’s raids. A number of fires were 
caused, but all were under control by daybreak. Bombs were also 
dropped in London and the Home Counties and at a few places else- 
where, but reports so far received showed that the casualties were few. 
The Ministry announced in the afternoon that raiders crossing the coast 
in the morning had been turned back by British fighters while still over 
Kent, and no bombs had been reported. Two were shot down. The 
evening bulletin stated that during the attacks on Southampton the 
casualties were not large, taking into account the scale of the opera- 
tion. For the 2 nights of Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 they were known to be 
about 370 killed and seriously injured. 

rhe Air Ministry announced that the previous day Lorient and Brest 
had been attacked, and the docks and power station, as well as the 
submarine base at the former bombed. A military camp at Kristian- 
sand was also bombed effectively. Other objectives attacked were the 
gas works at Esbjerg and the naval ship yards at Wilhelmshaven. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that successive waves of bombers 
attacked Southampton during the night of Nov. 30 and more than 60 
fires were started, which merged into a huge sea of fire. Bombers also 
flew over London that night and on Dec. 1 and dropped bombs, while 
on the night of Dec. 1 Southampton, as well as other localities, were 
again raided. The evening wireless reports stated that Hastings had 
been heavily bombed during the day. British ‘planes again did not 
undertake any activities during the night, and not until daybreak did 
a few coming from the North Sea drop bombs on residential districts 
in the coastal regions, injuring several civilians. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the small destroyer Sturdy, 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that their advancing troops had 
brought the road from Santi Quaranta to Argyrokastro under fire, 
and around Premeti had occupied new positions. A considerable 
number of prisoners were taken and all sorts of material. On the 
mountains of Ostravitza enemy contingents had been dispersed and 
many prisoners taken. 

Semi-official reports stated that the Italian retreat was continuing 
from the sea coast to Lake Ochrida. The battle of Pogradets had 
lasted 7 days, and the material captured very considerable, though the 
Italians set fire to a number of depéts. During the last five days the 
whole district between Lakes Malik and Ochrida was in flames, and 
several Italian ammunition dumps were blown up. Italian aircraft 
attempting to hinder the Greek advance bombed their own troops 
and counter attacks by light tanks were repelled. They attempted to 
hold the defile between Malista and Lake Malik in order to retain that 
running from Gravounitza to Pogradets, but they were driven out from 
one position after another by Greek assaults which were pushed home. 
On the Greek left wing also the advance continued, despite the arrival 
of Italian reinforcements. Their casualties were heavy, and _ the 
number of prisoners to date was stated to be 7,000. They were believed 
to have abandoned Premeti. 

The R.A.F. bombed a road in south-west Albania on which the 


enemy were bringing up reinforcements, hitting it and damaging an 
important bridge. Military bridges in the Tepelini area had previously 
been bombed and a number demolished. 

The Italian communiqué stated that violent enemy attacks were 
everywhere repulsed, and that counter-attacks had thrown the Greeks 
back to their starting lines with heavy loss. An enemy cavalry detach- 
ment was annihilated by an Alpine unit. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the ambushing of an enemy party in the 
Kassala sector on the night of Nov. 30—Dec. 1, with the capture of an 
Italian officer and 9 men. A Nairobi communiqué reported an air attack 
on 3 Caproni bombers which were raiding Bura, resulting in one being 
destroyed and the others extensively damaged. The South African 
aircraft suffered no damage. The Air Ministry News Service reported 
the destruction of 2 Italian bombers and the damaging of 2 others in 
a raid on Benina, in the Western Desert, and a successful air attack on 
troops and motor transport on the Metemma-Gondar road and on 
Metemma itself. A large camp at Gubba, further south was also 
raided, and many fires caused. 

The Italian communiqué stated that an enemy raid on Kassala killed 
2 people. One raider was brought down. Raids on Assab and Metemma 
caused 3 dead and 17 wounded, and an attack on Burao wounded 
2 women. 
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December 3. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a heavy attack on Bristol 
began soon after dusk, and continued until a little before 12. A number 
of fires were started and considerable damage was done to houses and 
public and commercial buildings. Some persons were killed and others 
injured. More churches were burnt out in addition to those destroyed 
a week previously, and some cinemas and the children’s hospital were 
also set on fire. The Ministry announced in the evening that single 
aircraft had flown over East Anglia and south-east England during the 
day, and some bombs had been dropped on the outskirts of London, 
in Sussex, and East Anglia. The casualties were few. A later bulletin 
stated that some bombs had also fallen in the west of England, and in 
one place a few people were injured. but only slight damage was done. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that 
Coastal Command aircraft scored a direct hit during the night on a ship 
off the Norwegian coast, and caused a large explosion and a fire on the 
wharves at Feje Island. They had also secured a direct hit on a supply 
ship off the same coast the previous day. Bomber command aircraft 
attacked Lorient in the night. 

The German communiqué referred again to the report of the attack 
on Southampton on the night of Dec. 1, and stated that explosions in 
the warehouses there were visible from the French coast. The weakness 
of the British defences contributed to the accuracy of the attacks. 
London, Birmingham, and Liverpool were also bombed, and during the 
night of Dec. 2 considerable forces attacked a harbour on the British 


west coast. British activity was limited to a few raids on occupied 
coastal islands. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The German High Command reported the dispersal by a U-boat of 
a large convoy sailing for Britain on Dec. 2. In spite of heavy protec- 
tion by cruisers and destroyers 15 ships were torpedoed and sunk; also 
the auxiliary cruiser Caledonia of 17,000 tons. Two other ships were 
probably sunk. Another U-boat reported the sinking of 2 armed 
freighters, one of which was the motor ship Victor Ross of 11,247 tons. 
The News Agency later announced a correction, deleting the name 


” 


Caledonia, and stating that it was ‘“‘an auxiliary cruiser’’. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported further air attacks on Corfu, 
causing extensive damage and destroying achurch. The Athens wireless 
stated that two heights dominating Argyrokastro had been captured, 
and that the troops were only 1} miles from Santi Quaranta. Semi-official 
reports stated that on the left flank the Italians had withdrawn to the 
Delvino heights the previous day, and the Greeks had advanced north 
of the Santi Quaranta line. Further north, on the Aoon River, they 
had captured heights of over 7,000 feet on the Politsani mountains. 
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During the day 10 guns, 50 machine-guns, and much other material 
was captured, and 3 Italian aircraft destroyed. 

The British Air Ministry News Service reported a raid on Valona the 
previous day in which a large fire was started in the harbour, followed 
by a series of explosions. A ship received a direct hit, and an enemy 
fighter was shot down. All the aircraft returned safely. : 

The Italian communiqué reported Greek attacks and Italian counter- 
attacks on the front of the 9th and 11th Armies, and air attacks on 
“the new fort and other military objectives in Corfu’. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Naples the previous night in 
which direct hits were scored on an oil refinery and on the railway. 
Many fires were started. The aerodromes at Catania and Augusta, 
Sicily, were also attacked and fires and explosions caused. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a submarine had torpedoed an 
enemy cruiser in the waters of the Sicily Channel on the night of 
Nov. 27. Enemy raids on Naples and Augusta caused slight damage 
and small fires, and there were no victims. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that further reports on the action near Kassala 
on Nov. 30 showed that a lorry had been destroyed, and a party of 
motor cyclists ambushed, 7 cycles and some machine-guns and other 
arms being captured. 

The Italian communiqué stated that an attack on El Gazalla, Libya, 
had been repelled. 


December 4 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London and the 
Midlands had been the chief objects of attacks during the night, but 
they ceased soon after 10 p.m. The number of killed and injured was 
not believed to be large. In the Midlands some fires were caused, but 
they were soon brought under control. Most of the damage done was 
in Birmingham, where churches, schools, cinemas, and a_ police 
station were hit, as well as many shops and houses. A few bombs were 
also dropped at scattered points between these areas and the coast. 
Bombs were dropped in a residential area in a south-east coast town and 
5 people killed. An evening bulletin stated that activity during the day 
had been very slight. Some bombs had been dropped in Dover, causing 
a few casualties. There were two raids on an East Anglian town, but 
no reports of casualties had been received. An enemy bomber was shot 
down over the Dutch coast. 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous day on 
aerodromes in Northern France and on Ludwigshafen, Mannheim 
Essen, and Dunkirk harbour in the night. At Mannheim many fires and 
explosions were seen. One aircraft failed to return. 
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The German communiqué repeated the report about the attack on 
Bristol, adding that some ’planes had dived down to the lower level of 
the clouds so as to be able to see the targets on the ground assigned to 
them. Numerous observations confirmed the good positions of the 
hits. During the same night Southampton was bombed again. Aero- 
dromes, camps, factories, and transport installations were attacked the 
previous day, and bombs dropped in London and an arms factory at 
Grantham, and in the night various military targets in the Midlands 
and southern England were bombed. A few single enemy ‘planes 
dropped bombs in Western and Southern Germany, causing only slight 
damage and no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

IrALO-GREEK WAR 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that it had been ascertained that 
the number of enemy aircraft destroyed in Albania on Dec. 2 was 4 
instead of 2, and that 2 more had been shot down in the Premeti area. 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of new heights in the 
Pogradets region, with prisoners, guns, and automatic weapons. 
Enemy columns and depots behind the lines were bombed and large 
fires started, and 2 enemy aircraft were brought down, with the loss of 
one Greek ‘plane. Semi-official reports stated that the Greeks had 
occupied heights north-west of Pogradets, Mt. Ostravitza, in the centre, 
and further south the heights north of Premeti. Santi Quaranta was 
stated to be under continual gunfire, and was also raided from the air. 
The Italians were reported to be sending up reinforcements, small in 
number but highly trained, by air, in order to cover the retreat and 
hold off the Greek main body. 


The Italian communiqué stated that numerous formations of enemy 
troops had renewed their attacks, but they were held, thanks to the 
tenacious resistance of the Italian troops, who vigorously counter 
attacked. The air force supported them by violent bombing, especially 
in the zone west of Ersek. Preveza and Santameri were also bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported heavy raids the previous day on 
Kassala, where the forts and transport park were bombed and trans- 
port and troops machine gunned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on Nov. 29 an enemy cruiser 
had shelled installations in Alula, on the Gulf of Aden, causing some 
damage but no victims. 


December 5 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft flew 
towards London and the Midlands early the previous evening and 
dropped bombs, but the casualties were small. Activity ceased by 
midnight. A number of fires were started in a West Midlands town, 
but none were serious. Buildings damaged included a police station, 
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church, and wardens’ post. In London a school for incurable children 
was destroyed, but it was empty. A few people were injured, some 
seriously, by other bombs that fell in the vicinity. In the Home Coun- 
ties a school was hit, but there were no serious casualties. Five people 
were killed when 2 houses were hit. 

An afternoon bulletin stated that a number of enemy aircraft flying 
over east Kent in the morning were intercepted and scattered, and later 
on others crossing the coast were put to flight, but bombs dropped by 
them caused some damage and injured a number of people. Thirteen 
of the raiders were destroyed, and one British fighter was lost, but the 
pilot was saved. A later communiqué stated that altogether 14 of the 
enemy were shot down, and that a second British fighter had been lost. 
In one fight a squadron of Spitfires shot down 8 of the enemy without 
loss to themselves. 

The operations over Germany during the night included a sustained 
attack on several targets at Diisseldorf, where the Mannesmann 
Rohrenwerke arms works, railway yards at Derendorf, quays along 
the Rhine, and the coal gas plants were bombed. A large number of 
fires were started. Attacks were also made on Antwerp, Calais, and 
several aerodromes. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 3 attacks 
on London and Birmingham caused fierce fires in Paddington, Kensing- 
ton, and Battersea, while at Birmingham 9 large and countless small 
fires were started. Southampton was also attacked again. On the next 
night attacks were directed against southern England and the Midlands. 
Several British ‘planes dropped bombs in Western Germany during 
the night, damaging several dwellings. Three were brought down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss by mines of the trawlers Ethel 
Taylor, Amethyst, Elk, and Calverton, and the drifter Christmas Rose. In 
two of the trawlers there were no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that Premeti had been occupied after 
artillery action north of the town and the defeat of enemy tank attacks 
on both sides of the road. Some 500 prisoners were taken, 6 guns, and 
abundant material. The air force made reconnaissance and bombing 
attacks on fixed and mobile military objectives and shot down an 
enemy ‘plane without loss. The Ministry of Public Security announced 
that enemy aircraft had bombed Preveza and Zante, slight damage 
being done and a few civilians injured. It was also announced that 
there was no truth in the Italian claim to have sunk a destroyer. 

The R.A.F. announced that on Dec. 4 their fighters had, without 
loss, shot down 8 enemy aircraft and seriously damaged 7 otivers, and 
their bombers had scored 2 direct hits on a destroyer off Santi Quaranta, 
and had bombed retreating Italians in the Tepelini Klisura area, 
scoring direct hits on the roads to Tepelini and Berat, and on various 
military targets at Tepelini. All the aircraft returned safely. Greek 
sources gave the number of Italian ‘planes destroyed as 10. Semi- 
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official reports stated that Greek aircraft had bombed enemy columns 
on several roads, and troops in camp at Elbasan and in the valley of 
the Skumbi river. South-east of Argyrokastro the Greek forces occupied 
Libohovo, and captured the heights overlooking the road from Argyro- 
kastro to Tepelini at the bayonet point. 

The Italian communiqué reported attacks and counter-attacks on the 
front sectors of both armies, and effective high-level and dive-bombing 
attacks on roads, bridges, supply columns, troops, etc., by the air 
force. Five enemy fighters were shot down in an air combat, and 2 
Italian ‘planes did not return. Delvino had been evacuated by the 
troops. On Nov. 29 the submarine Dolfino sank a Greek destroyer in 
the Aegean. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced a heavy attack on Turin during the night, 
when the Fiat works and the Royal Arsenal received direct hits which 
caused numerous fires and explosions. One aircraft failed to return. 

The Italian communiqué announced that bombs had been dropped 
on Turin, killing one and wounding 3 persons in the neighbourhood of 
the hospital. Fires in a dyeworks, a wool, and a carpet factory were 
immediately extinguished, and no damage was done to military 
objectives. 


NoRTH AND East AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a successful patrol action in the Kassala 
sector, and the R.A.F. stated that the Rhodesian Squadron had de- 
molished store dumps near Chelga, north of Lake Tana, the previous 
day. Station buildings at Adarte, on the Asmara-Agordat line, were 
also wrecked. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of enemy motorized 
units in East Africa and stated that raids on Keren and Ginda, in 
Eritrea, caused neither damage nor victims. One raider was shot 
down. 


December 6 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been little 
activity during the day, and a few bombs dropped on an east coast town 
had injured no one. 

In operations against Germany the previous day Coastal Command 
aircraft raided an electro-chemical factory at Eindhoven, the aero- 
dromes at Rotterdam and Haamstede, and the submarine base at 
Lorient. Bad weather prevented raids during the night. Two aircraft 
failed to return from routine patrols. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 4 bombers 
attacked London, Birmingham, and Southampton, causing large and 
small fires. During the day activity was confined to isolated raids on 
London and a few other targets on the south and the Midlands, and in 
the night of Dec. 5 Portsmouth and London were again attacked. Some 
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British ’planes flew over Western Germany in the night without drop- 
ping any bombs. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the armed merchant cruiser Carnarvon 
Castle was in action the previous day with a fast and heavily armed 
German raider, disguised as a merchantman, some hundreds of miles 
north-east of the River Plate. The Carnarvon Castle gave chase and 
there was heavy firing at long range on both sides. The enemy, which 
was a vessel of considerable speed, did not accept closer action and it 
was not known what damage was inflicted on her. The Carnarvon 
Castle received slight damage and there were some casualties. 

The Berlin press reported that ‘British vessels, taking advantage of 
fog, approached the German coastline in order to destroy buoys and 
lifeboats’. These ‘‘acts of brigandage’’ had caused great indignation 
amongst the local inhabitants. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that the struggle had continued 
throughout the front, and fresh progress had been made, particularly 
in the centre and south. It announced later that the troops had oc- 
cupied Santi Quaranta and advanced north, and that the Italians 
were evacuating Argyrokastro. Between there and Premeti the Italians 
abandoned fortified positions which the Greeks occupied, taking 52 
prisoners. 

In the Pogradets sector on Dec. 5 the Italians were dislodged 
from another range of hills, and the Greeks now occupied the whole oi 
the mountain formation of Kamna. A further 100 prisoners were 
captured, making some 500 in this sector in 2 days. Greek aircraft 
bombed retreating enemy columns and transport and camps along the 
whole front, doing much damage, without loss to themselves. 

The Ministry of Public Security stated that Corfu town had again 
been bombed, but no one was injured. Reports from Yugoslavia 
stated that the Italians were retiring on the whole of the northern 
front, while the Greeks were advancing along the valleys of the Skumb! 
Devoli, and Osun Rivers. 

Press reports stated that the destroyer bombed at Santi Quaranta 
had taken on board the Italian headquarter staff, and that she had 
sunk in the harbour. 

The Italian communiqué stated that ‘‘in Albania the enemy, employ- 
ing also troops taken from other fronts, continued his pressure, especi- 
ally against our left wing. Our troops counter-attacked. During the 
fighting the conduct of the Arezzo and Venezia Divisions was beyond 
all praise’. The air force bombed and machine-gunned roads ané 
enemy concentrations. All the machines returned. 


NORTH AND East AFRICA 


G.H.Q. in Cairo reported a successful action in the Gallabat area 
with the capture of arms and equipment. A Rhodesian air squadro! 
bombed and machine-gunned motor transport concentrations north 0! 
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Kassala. Nairobi G.H.Q. reported considerable patrol activity in 
Turkana Province and a successful engagement with a large body of 
enemy bands and Merille tribesmen in that area. 

he Italian communiqué stated that the enemy had been put to 
flight, abandoning arms and ammunition, in North Africa, and that 
raids on Sollum and Sidi Barrani had caused neither damage nor 
casualties. In a raid on Tobruk 2 people were killed. 


December 7 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy action in 
the night was not on a heavy scale and was concentrated on Bristol, 
where some serious fires were started. They were quicky brought 
under control. A number of people were killed and others injured, and 
dwelling houses and public buildings were damaged. Casualties were 
also caused when some bombs were dropped at places in the south and 
in South Wales. The Ministry announced in the evening that enemy 
activity during the day was on a very small scale, and mainly confined 
to the east and south-east coast. Bombs were dropped in one place in 
East Anglia. Two enemy bombers were shot down. 

The operations against Germany during the night included attacks 
on numerous aerodromes in occupied territory, particularly those at 
Chateaudun, Melun, Villacomblay, Chartres, Etrepagny, Vendeville, 
Le Touquet, Vitry-en-Artois, Brussels, Le Culot, Harskamp, Ypenburg, 
Rotterdam, Trond, and Eindhoven. The invasion ports were also 
bombed, and the docks at Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne hit. Two 
aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that London and Portsmouth had 
been attacked on the night of Dec. 5-6 and large fires started. The 
following night Bristol and other war targets in the Channel coast were 
bombed. The enemy omitted flights over the Reich territory that night. 

BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported local engagements along the whole 
front, and the capture of some prisoners. Delvino was occupied. 
Semi-official reports stated that the troops had captured positions 
commanding the road north from Santi Quaranta, and were shelling 
the retreating Italians. The prisoners captured in the past 5 days were 
reported to number over 2,400 officers and men. 

At Koritza some thousands of tons of ammunition were found by the 
Greeks hidden under the ground. 

The Ministry of Public Security stated that Zante, Arta, and a town 
in the western Peloponnese had been raided. 

The Italian communiqué reported the continuation of enemy pressure 
in the mountains west of Pogradets. Several positions were retaken by 
counter-attacks. The air force made numerous attacks from a low 
altitude on troops, transport, and supply columns; also on military 
— at Zante and Arta. At Ersek an ammunition dump was 
40WN up. 
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NortTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported another raid on Assab and on a trans- 
port concentration near by. Photographs taken showed that 2 dumps 
were completely destroyed in the raids there on Nov. 24 and 25. On 
Dec. 5 Neghelli, Moyale, and Mega were bombed by the South African 
Air Force, and several direct hits secured. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in East Africa Buire had been 
machine-gunned by enemy aircraft, killing one person. Three of the 
raiders were shot down by Italian fighters. Other British raids occurred 
at Metemma, Neghelli, and Gheleba, near Callam. 


December 8 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been no 
enemy activity during the night, and in the evening that an enemy 
fighter-bomber had been shot down in the Channel, but no raids had 
been made. 

The Ministry also announced that during the night heavy attacks 
were made on the Diisseldorf armaments, railway, and shipping works 
Many large fires were caused, and numerous heavy explosions seen. 
The steelworks were bombed for over an hour and nearly 4,000 incen- 
diaries dropped. The goods yards at Diisseldorf-Derendorf and the 
Mannesmann-Rohrenwerke munitions factories were also bombed 
effectively. Other targets attacked were the ports at Antwerp, Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne, several aerodromes, and, by the Coastal 
Command, Lorient and Brest, the latter of which received its heaviest 
battering so far. Four aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that during the previous day “‘the 
activity of the air force was confined to nuisance raids against isolated 
military targets on the south coast’. On the night of Dec. 6-7 Bristol 
was attacked and explosions and fires were observed in various parts 
of the town. British aircraft dropped several bombs over Western 
Germany in the night, and at three points factories received insignifi- 
cant damage. At several places dwelling houses were damaged 
6 persons were killed and several wounded. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The fall of Argyrokastro was announced in Athens, with the infliction 
of heavy losses on the Italians. The British Air Ministry reported th 
bombing of shipping off the south Albanian coast, when a direct hit 
was scored on the stern of one vessel. Valona was also raided again 
during the day, and an enemy fighter shot down. 

The Italian communiqué stated that renewed attacks on the lett 
wing of the 9th Army had been repulsed. The air force bombed 
military targets at Preveza and Ithaka. An enemy raid on Valona was 
met by intense and precise fire, and one raider was shot down. Anotlie! 
was destroyed by Italian fighters and 2 more driven off in flames. 
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NorTH AND EAsT AFRICA 


[he R.A.F. in Cairo announced a heavy attack on Castel Benito, 
near Tripoli, where hits were believed to have been scored on all the 
hangars in the aerodrome. Two were set on fire and large explosions 
followed. Petrol and bomb dumps also received direct hits, and at 
least 8 aircraft were destroyed on the ground. 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported successful artillery fire on positions east of 
\Metemma, causing loud explosions. The artillery was also active north 
of Kassala. 

The Italian communiqué reported the machine-gunning of numerous 
armoured cars east of Birnenda, Egypt, and the bombing of military 
positions on the road near Matruh. In East Africa the air force attac ked 
mechanized units north of Kassala, the railway at Maladu, south of it, 
and a ‘plane on the ground at Sara Said, east of Gallabat. 


December 9 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that a heavy attack was made on 
London and the surrounding districts throughout the night. The 
alert period lasted nearly 14 hours, and among the many buildings 
damaged were 7 hospitals, 4 churches, 3 vicarages, a convent, 2 hotels, 
A.R.P. posts, and some shelters. Many fires were started, most of which 
were put out while the bombing continued, and a number of people 
were killed and injured. Bombs were also dropped in many districts 
between London and the coast, as well as in a few other localities in 
southern England. The number of casualties reported from these areas 
was not large. Two enemy bombers were destroyed. During the day 
there were no raids, but an enemy bomber was shot down in the North 
Sea. 

The operations against Germany were concentrated mainly on heavy 
attacks on Diisseldorf and the submarine and aircraft bases at Lorient, 
Brest, and Bordeaux. At Diisseldorf the blast furnaces, steel works, 
and factories were repeatedly hit and many fires started, and at Bor- 
deaux very heavy explosions were seen in the submarine docks. 
Other forces also attacked Flushing, Dunkirk, and Gravelines. Two 

urcraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that as a reprisal for attacks on 
towns in Western Germany a large scale attack by very strong forces 
was made on London from dusk to dawn. Bombs were dropped on the 
town and on vital installations, and enormous fires were observed at 
various points, joining in the course of the night into a single large sea 
of flame. A gas holder was blown up and oil depéts set on fire. The 
News Agency stated that the districts suffering most were north of the 
Thames covering Poplar and Bethnal Green. At the former a fuel dump 
set on fire spread to warehouses, silos, and mills, and at Bethnal Green 
whole rows of houses collapsed and were converted into heaps of rubble. 
Some 700 tons of bombs were dropped, and London’s defences com- 
pletely collapsed after a few hours, hardly a shot being fired during the 
second half of the night. A number of ‘planes penetrated into Germany 
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in the night, and residential districts were hit by bombs at Diisseldorf, 
Miinchen-Gladbach, and several other points, and houses set on fire, 
Nine people were killed and 17 severely injured. All these people were 
outside their shelters. No military damage or damage to the war 
economy was caused. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

It was announced that the cruiser Diomede had intercepted the German 
steamer Idarwald the day before between the Isle of Pines and the 
Grand Cayman Island in the Caribbean. Her crew scuttled her, and 
she sank before the British warship could take her over. Reports 
from Montevideo stated that the Carnarvon Castle, which had entered 
the port for repairs, had been given 72 hours to effect them before 
leaving. The hull was damaged in several places, but no guns were 
hit and the engine room was believed to be undamaged. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

It was stated in Athens that the troops which entered Argyrokastro 
were already advancing cautiously towards Himara, some 25 miles up 
the coast from Santi Quaranta. They had also occupied some villages 
on the road to Tepelini. Bitter fighting was reported in the centre of the 
front, where Italian resistance was described as extremely fierce. An 
official spokesman stated in the evening that the entire Italian right 
wing behind Santi Quaranta had been in flight since the previous day. 

Reports from the Yugoslav frontier stated that an attack by British 
and Greek aircraft on Durazzo the previous day had destroyed about 
a third of the port buildings and set the petrol stores on fire. Valona 
was bombed soon afterwards, and much damage done to the harbour 
works. 

The Italian communiqué stated that repeated enemy attacks in the 
sector of the 9th Army were repulsed, and numerous successful counter- 
attacks carried out. The 11th Army completed its retreat, without loss 
in men or material, in full order to a line north of Argyrokastro and 
some smaller localities. The air force bombed military objectives at 
San Maura and in the Gulf of Arta. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 


G.H.Q. in Cairo announced that advanced elements of the forces in 
the Western Desert were in contact with the enemy on a broad front, 
and in an engagement at Nibeiwa south of Sidi Barrani, had captured 
500 prisoners. A later communiqué added that another 500 prisoners 
had been captured in one area, and more were being rounded up. The 
G.O.C. of the Italian forces had been killed and his second in command 
pgs The British forces attacked at dawn and fighting continued 
all day. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack on Benina aerodrome during 
the night, destroying a hangar and starting 3 other fires. One enemy 
aircraft was set on fire and many others damaged. A later communiqué 
stated that aircraft had been harassing the enemy in the Westem 
Desert throughout the day, and had done much damage by bombing 
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and machine-gunning transport and personnel. Two enemy fighters 
were destroyed, and enemy aerodromes raided. 

In the Sudan there was patrol activity and artillery action in the 
Gallabat area during the night. Aircraft of the Rhodesian Squadron 
scored hits against 2 machine-gun posts at Adardeb, and started a 
petrol fire at Burria, Italian East Africa. During a raid on Asmara on 
Dec. 7 a fire was started and aerodrome hangars hit. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy raids on the Tripoli 
aerodrome and targets at Gargarish, Saugar, and Taruna had caused 
only one fatal casualty and 5 cases of injury. Other enemy ‘planes 
raided Benghazi aerodrome, where a hangar was hit, and that at 
Gazala, without effect. Four raiders were shot down. In East Africa 
air attacks on Gallabat and Gherille caused several deaths and a 
number of injuries, but raids on Moyale and Mega caused no losses. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

Nov. 28.—The Italian authorities were reported to have issued 4 
proclamation calling on all Albanians between 18 and 50 to report for 
military service. Yugoslav reports stated that in Northern Albania al] 
the men between 15 and GO were leaving their villages and hiding in the 
forests. 

The 28th anniversary of the independence of Albania was celebrated 
with ‘‘great solemnity”, according to the Italian News Agency, and 
General Soddu called at the seat of government, where be was received 
by leading Albanians. At Koritza demonstrations were held at which 
cheers were given for ‘‘Free Albania” and ‘‘Free Greece” and speeches 
were made by the orthodox Bishop and by leading residents. 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 5.—Sir Granville Gibson, of the British Mission, announced 
that the British Government had arranged for a company to be formed 
in Argentina to provide importers with facilities for carrying additional 
stocks of British goods. 


AUSTRALIA 

Nov. 27.—_The Government decided to prohibit the sale of scrap iron 
to countries outside the Empire. (The chief foreign buyer had lately been 
Japan). 

Mr. Hughes announced that the Port Brisbane had been sunk by an 
enemy raider in the Indian Ocean. 


Dec. 5.—It was announced that 19 mines had been swept up in 
Bass Straits. 


BELGIUM 


Dec. 3.—Léon Degrelle was reported to be cooperating with thi 
Germans, and, according to the German-controlled wireless, had recent)\ 
said at a meeting at Charleroi that if the Rexists had been listened to 
when they were calling for a policy of real neutrality ‘“‘they could haw 
prevented the hangers on of French Freemasonry and English plut 
cracy from leading us into our present position”. 


BULGARIA 

Nov. 25.—The King received M. Soboleff, Secretary of the Soviet 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, who was on his way to Bucarest for the 
meeting of the Danube Navigation Commission. 

Nov. 26.—Statement on Bulgaria’s independence by British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) 

The Government took measures to suppress pro-German activities 0! 
the Macedonians, and the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister wer 
understood to have refused to see a delegation from the ‘Macedonia! 
Nationalist Committee’. All anti-Yugoslav activities were also con 
demned in responsible circles, and an anti- Yugoslav speech in Parliame' 
by one of the German supporters, M. Dumanoff, was suppressed. i 
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the other hand the Sofia press reproduced, by order, attacks made on 
him in the Yugoslav press. 

Dec. 3.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Parliament, emphasized 

at the Government were making all efforts to keep Bulgaria out of 
the war, and to improve relations with Yugoslavia and Turkey. He 
described relations with Russia as happy, and said that “with all other 
countries Bulgaria is trying to be on friendly terms’’. In a further 
reference to Turkey M. Popoff said relations with her were based on 
“mutual respect and friendship’’, adding that he was convinced those 
relations would “‘continue to be broadened and consolidated”’. 

He also said that the Government had been assured by the Turkish 
Government that the military measures in Thrace were of a defensive 
character only. 

Dec. 6.—The News Agency issued a long statement quoting all the 
articles in the Turkish press commenting favourably on the Foreign 
Minister’s speech of Dec. 3 on foreign policy. 


CANADA 
Nov. 29.—The Minister of Defence in London. (See Great Britain.) 
The Minister of Labour stated in Parliament that when the country 
reached its maximum of productive activity it would be producing as 
much a head as any country in the world. Over 26,000 young people 
a year were being trained for war work in technical schools, and in 
industry itself training would increase greatly in the next few months. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Nov. 28.—Wang Ching-wei addressed a “‘final appeal’ to Chiang Kai- 
shek to cease hostilities. 

Nov. 30.—Wang Ching-wei and General Abe, the special envoy to 
Nanking, signed ‘‘a treaty of basic relations between China and Japan’’. 
Four documents were signed, giving Japan the right to station troops in 
North China and Inner Mongolia ‘‘for defence against Communist activi- 
ties’, and to station naval units in China, and giving her direct and in- 
direct control over China’s resources, especially minerals ‘‘required for 
national defence”. Wang Ching-wei, in a joint declaration by China, 
Japan, and Manchukuo, recognized Manchukuo. 

Japan agreed to surrender her extraterritorial rights as well as her 
Concessions in China, in consideration of China opening her territory to 
the domicile and business of Japanese subjects. China undertook to pay 
compensation for ‘‘damages to the rights and interests’ of Japanese 
subjects caused by the hostilities. 

Japan undertook to withdraw her troops within 2 years from the date 
when general peace was restored and a state of war had ceased to exist, 
but troops in North China and Inner Mongolia were excepted, and the 
promise was conditional on ‘‘the agreements existing between the two 
countries” and the guarantee by China to establish peace and order on a 
firm basis during the period. 

Wang Chung-hui, the Foreign Minister, made a statement in Chung- 
king in which he said China would regard the recognition of Wang Ching- 
wei, ‘arch traitor of the Republic’, as an unfriendly act. 
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Some 650 Chinese police in Shanghai declared a strike in protest against 
the treaty and Chinese shops in the city closed during the day. 

Japanese Army officials in Nanking were reported to have stated that 
hostilities would be continued until “the Chungking Government is 
either subjugated or sees fit to merge with the Nanking Government”. 

A Japanese gendarme was shot dead in the western area of 
Shanghai, and the Japanese closed the whole area. 

Dec. 1.—The Government again issued a warrant for the arrest of 
Wang Ching-wei, with a reward of $100,000 for his apprehension. 

Dec. 3.—Chiang Kai-shek denounced the Nanking Treaty as a scrap of 
paper without any effect, and said it would merely increase Chinese 
enmity towards Japan. The Japanese offensive had been meant as a 
curtain-raiser to the treaty but had ended in a signal Chinese victory, 
and he urged the nation to rise as one man and carry on the war to the 
bitter end. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Nov. 26.—The Japanese announced the launching of a four-pronged 
offensive in eastern Hupeh, as a result of Chinese activity on both sides of 
the Han River. 

Nov. 28.—Heavy fighting was reported on the east bank of the Han, 
and the Chinese claimed the destruction of 14 Japanese aircraft at 
Ichang aerodrome. 

Dec. 2.—Chiang Kai-shek announced that the Japanese offensive in 
Hupeh had been pushed back with heavy losses, after 3 days’ fighting. 
He declared that a big victory had been won, when the Chinese counter- 
attacked along the whole front some 150 miles wide on both sides of the 
Han River. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Nov. 27.—The persecution of the Czechs was reported to have in- 
creased since the conclusion of the Customs union with Germany at the 
beginning of October. The arrests of officials were stated to be so numer- 
ous that von Neurath had been obliged to introduce special measures to 
prevent a collapse of the administrative machinery, and the arrests o! 
Catholic priests were reported to number nearly 400. 

The Rectors and Deans of the Czech Universities were told that their 
posts no longer existed, and that they would receive pensions. 

The requisitioning of the grain harvest by the Germans continued, and 
it was estimated that supplies in the country were some 200,000 gross 
tons below the level needed for feeding the population until the 1941 
harvest was available. 

The Czech banks were ordered to provide a war loan of 600 million 
marks. 


DENMARK 

Dec. 8.—Clashes occurred at Hadersly, South Jutland, bet veen the 
police and a gathering of Danish Nazis who were holding an illegal 
demonstration in uniform. Some 350 arrests were reported to have 
been made, after the police, who were outnumbered, used fire hoses on 
the Nazis. 
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EGYPT 

Nov. 27.—Saleh Pasha Yunis, the Minister of Defence, died in Cairo. 
General Catroux was formally presented to a meeting of French residents 
in Cairo as the representative of Free France for the Near East, the 
Balkans, and the Red Sea, to organize and direct movements in the 
name of the Committee of Government headed by General de Gaulle. 

Nov. 30.—General Catroux told the press in Cairo that about 80 per 
cent of the Frenchmen in Syria were in sympathy with the British cause, 
and this was resulting in resentment against Vichy, which was felt to 
have abandoned Syria. 

Dec. 2.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that a protest 
had been made to Italy against the air raids on Alexandria, and that the 
Government were considering what steps could be taken in accordance 
with international law and established usages. He gave the casualty 
figures since June 22 as 155 killed and 425 injured, with 95 houses 
destroyed and 102 badly damaged. 

All Italian residents except Jews were ordered to hand over their 
wireless sets to the police, and measures were taken to speed up the 
internment of Italian males of military age. 

Dec. 5.—Abdel Hamid Pasha Badoui was appointed Minister of 
finance, and Hassem Bey Sadek, Minister of Defence. 


EIRE 

Nov. 27.—A supplementary Estimate for defence was issued, totalling 
(3,199,181, of which £815,000 was for Army pay, £217,000 for the pro- 
tection of the civil population against air and gas attacks, and £415,000 
for provisions and allowances for extra Army personnel. This made the 
total estimate for the year £6,454,601. 

Nov. 29.—It was announced in Dublin that 5 members of the crew of a 
German bomber which came down in the sea off the coast of County 
Kerry had been interned. The aircraft sank. 


FINLAND 

Nov. 28.—The resignation of the President, M. Kallio, was an- 
nounced. 

Dec. 6.—The Prime Minister, speaking at the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, said: ‘“‘We are alive to the truth that only an independent 
Finland can fulfil its historic mission. .. . We must take our stand on a 
firm ground of facts, make ready for any eventuality, and maintain 
and strengthen our capacity and will for defence’. 


FRANCE 


_ Nov. 26.—The Minister of War began the recruiting of a small pro- 
fessional “‘Armistice’”’ army of men from 18 to 25, to serve as “a living 
model of a regenerated nation”. Each recruit received a bonus of 3,500f. 
and 10f. a day. 

Nov. 27.—The Minister of Agriculture announced in Vichy that the 
country was now threatened with a lack of bread and that the “‘free’’ 
zone must import about 8 million cwt. of wheat from the occupied 
region. 

_ It was announced in Vichy that fighting had broken out between Indo- 
China and Thailand. (See Indo-China.) 
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Appointment of General Catroux as representative of Free France for 
the Near East. (See Egypt.) 

A report on the Cabinet meeting on Oct. 26 to which Laval presented 
the German terms after his visit to Paris was published by the Free 
French News Agency. This stated that General Huntziger opposed 
strenuously the condition providing that Germany should have the use 
of all the ports in France and the French Empire for the harbouring and 
provisioning of her ships. He pointed out that this would lead to attacks 
on them by the British, and thus to hostile acts, more and more accentu- 
ated, with regard to Britain, and finally they would be drawn into war. 
“Since this is Germany’s aim,” he was reported to have said, “‘it shows 
that Berlin is not sure of victory. We are not going to compromise 
ourselves by falling into the trap set for us.”’ 

This was stated to have made a great impression on Marshal Pétain, 
and after 3 sittings General Huntziger’s point of view carried the day 
against Laval and Admiral Darlan. 

Nov. 28.—The Free French Forces H.Q. issued a communiqué announc- 
ing that the field of action entrusted to General Catroux would cover 
Egypt, the Sudan, Syria, Asia Minor, and the Balkans. He had lately 
been Governor of Indo-China, and “‘in this capacity he refused to endorse 
the armistice in Indo-China. He could not admit that the capitulation 
could be extended to the Empire, which had been left intact, and he had 
foreseen the serious danger which threatened Indo-China from Japan 
and Thailand by a policy of subservience to the enemy. General Catroux 
chose to relinquish his post rather than lend his hand to a policy contrary 
to the interest and honour of France. .. .”’ 

Reports reached Free French circles that some 500 Paris students had 
been sent to a concentration camp in Germany and others deported to 
unoccupied France as a result of recent demonstrations in Paris. Eleven 
were believed to have lost their lives, and the University was closed. 

Nov. 29—General de Gaulle, in a broadcast to the French people, said 
they now had 35,000 trained troops under arms, 20 warships in service, 
1,000 airmen, 60 merchant ships at sea, numerous technicians working in 
armaments, territories in full activity in Africa, French India, and the 
Pacific, and increasing financial resources, newspapers, and wireless 
stations. Above all, he said, ‘‘there is the conviction that we are present 
every minute in the minds and in the hearts of all French people in 
France’. 

Nov. 30.—It was announced in Vichy that M. Chiappe had been killed 
when the aeroplane in which he was travelling to Syria was shot down 
during the naval engagement off Sardinia on Nov. 27. The Havas Agency 
reported that his aircraft was attacked by a British machine. 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, described the plight of 70,000 Lor- 
rainers, who had arrived in the Free Zone ‘having abandoned every- 
thing—their homes, their village, their church, their cemetery in which 
their ancestors sleep, and finally everything which makes life worth while”. 
Nevertheless, they accepted their unhappy fate without complaining 
or recrimination. The Government would do all it could to help them, 
but they deserved more than that; “the welcome given them’’, he said, 
“must be that heartfelt welcome which we give only to brothers and 
beloved relations’. 

It was learnt that an Englishwoman living in Paris had been sentenced 
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to death for listening to foreign broadcasts and disseminating copies 
of enemy—i.e. British—speeches. 

A second Englishwoman, the warden of the Y.W.C.A. hostel in Paris, 
was reported to have been arrested in the middle of November on a 
charge of espionage and possession of a wireless transmitting set. 

Dec. 2.—A communiqué issued at Vichy stated that the Ministers had 
‘discussed various practical matters arising out of the forthcoming 
installation of the Chief of State at Versailles’’. 

Dec. 3.—General de Gaulle’s statement to the press on the work of the 
Free French Movement. (See Great Britain). 

Dec. 5.—The head of the German economic organization in France 
announced that a clearing agreement between the two countries had 
been signed. Trade would be carried on on the basis of 20 francs to 
the mark, except in respect of credits entered into before the armistice 
of June 25, for which a rate of 16.27 francs would apply. 

Dec. 6.—Male British subjects in the occupied zone up to the age of 
65 were reported to have been placed in concentration camps. The 
property and houses of U.S. citizens were stated to have been frequently 
inspected by German officials, and constant visits paid to the American 
Hospital in Paris, from which some British wounded had been removed 
to prison camps. 

Statement ve detention of Mrs. Deegan (see U.S.A.). 

Dec. 7.—The dismissal was announced in Vichy of M. Brunot, High 
Commissioner in the Cameroons, and M. de Coppet, Governor of 
Madagascar. M. Brunot was appointed head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the Free French Forces. 

General de Gaulle broadcast an address to the forces in North Africa 
and Syria, appealing to them to fight on. France, he said, was once 
more uniting secretly against the enemy, and rejected co-operation 
with Germany. Present events were providing a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the Army to re-enter the war, and the Fleet, North Africa, 
and Syria had the possibilities for making the Italian reverses a com- 
plete rout, and winning for France the victory of the Mediterranean. 

Dec. 8.—It was announced at Vichy that 4 men had been sent to 
concentration camps near Toulouse for attempting to re-form old 
political parties which had been dissolved. Three others were arrested 
for Communist activities, and the Havas Agency reported that since 
July 1,141 Communists had been arrested in the Paris area, and 152 
Communists described as militant had been interned. 

The press and wireless in occupied France launched a campaign of 
vilification of the Vichy Government, according to reports reaching 
the Free French Agency, but Marshal Pétain was excepted from the 
denunciations. M. Déat in Poste Parisien, a German organ, declared 
that terror reigned everywhere, and the wave of disapproval of the 
actions of the Government that was rising made political collaboration 
dificult. A handful of men had seized power for a grossly reactionary 
venture, and the administration of the country had become a sort of 
permanent and multiple vendetta. Aggressive clericalism had raised 
its head. 

_ Dec. 9.—The appointment of General Dentz as High Commissioner in 
Syria was announced at Vichy. He had previously been head of the 
Intelligence Service in that country. 
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FRENCH MOROCCO 


Nov. 30.—General Weygand was reported to have arrived at Marrakesh, 
Reports were current that he was working to consolidate French strength 
in Northern Africa, and was firmly opposed to anything which would 
resemble a “‘peace’’ treaty with Germany. 

Dec. 3.—General Weygand arrived at Meknes. 


GERMANY 


Nov. 30.—Biirckel, Gauleiter for the Saar, declared that Germany's 
western boundaries were fixed for all time, and that from Dec. | 
Lorraine and the Saar would be renamed Westmark. 

Himmler was reported to have called a conference of the staff officers 
of the various armies of occupation to consider unrest in Norway, 
France, and The Netherlands. 

Dec. 1.—The News Agency complained that the correspondent of the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, who had reported that the raid on Coventry 
had not seriously affected its industries, spoke only of temporary 
damage to the armaments industry, whereas other foreign correspon- 
dents wrote of the annihilation of the town. “This is sufficient to show,” 
it stated, “that the correspondent is in the pay of the British. Swiss 
correspondents are at the service of British lying propaganda, thereby 
betraying their own countrymen and bringing disrepute to the German 
people, while the Swiss authorities merely close their eyes to it.” 

Dec. 2.—The Nachtausgabe reported that ‘Since Saturday night 
Southampton is in flames, and Bristol is a glowing inferno.”’ The 
Borsen Zeitung described Southampton as “‘one sea of flame’’, and said 
that England’s southern port had been destroyed. Angriff said it was 
a stupendous bombardment of destruction, and that, by comparison, 
the air raids on London up to now had been chiid’s play. “Total war 
on England has only just begun, Bristol is a city of ruins.”’ 

Dec. 4.—A 10-year agreement with Rumania was signed in Berlin 
providing for the “economic reconstruction”’ of that country. Germany 
undertook to grant technical and financial support in all fields of 
economic life for the restoration of Rumania and to grant her com- 
prehensive long-term credits. She was also to provide equipment and 
machinery for the development of agriculture, and the capital needed 
for land drainage and irrigation. 

Rumania was to develop and extend her means of communication 
to ‘‘her natural economic markets within the framework of the new 
European order’. Finally “both Governments’’, it stated, ‘‘will pay 
due regard, in their political and trade relations with each other, to 
assuring that Rumanian products are disposed of on the German 
market at fixed prices independent of economic crises, and that the 
importance of the Rumanian market for German trade will be in- 
creased’’. 

The wireless bulletins contained an announcement that the bombard- 
ment of Coventry had opened a new phase of industrial warfare, and 
with the retaliatory raids on provincial cities a new chapter of the war 
had begun. There were only a limited number of these cities, and all 
could be visited within a very short time. The British authorities, with 
their inadequate air force and their utterly inadequate ground defences 
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did not know where the next blow would fall. And all the time the 
Luftwaffe was pounding away at London, mercilessly and scientifically. 
The announcer went on: 

“But London is a big city. It can in some sense be regarded as a 
community in itself—until all supplies are cut off, as they very soon 
will be. London’s staying power is greater than that of provincial 
cities with a million or only a few hundred thousand inhabitants. 
When these towns are shattered what happens? Time will show, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that they cannot be of any more use to 
England than if they had actually been captured by enemy troops. 
They are even more dangerous, for their dissolution creates problems 
which ought to be solved but will not be, because Churchill and his 
underlings mistake the science of war for the art of killing the enemy 
with words’’. 

Dec. 5.—Announcement of signature of clearing agreement with 
France. (See France.) 

Dec. 7.—The number of foreigners working in the country was 
estimated at some 2,100,000, of whom 900,000 were Polish and French 
prisoners of war. Of the others, some 600,000 were believed to be 
employed in war industries, and the rest in agriculture and forestry. 
The majority were Poles, and there were estimated to be about 180,000 
Dutchmen, 130,000 Czechs, 40,000 Slovaks, and a smaller number of 
Danes and Belgians. 

Dec. 8.—The press published several articles describing the “‘ second 
West Wall’ of giant gun emplacements in concrete forts along the 
French coast, which were stated to be nearing completion after 4 
months’ intensive work by tens of thousands of men. 

Ansaldo addressed the Foreign Press Club in Berlin at a meet- 
ing attended by many neutral diplomats, and stated that in future 
Europe would consist of two great economic systems; one, of countries 
of central and south-eastern Europe grouped round Germany, and the 
other, of the Mediterranean countries, clustered about Italy. 

He considered that the Anglo-Italian conflict was inevitable and must 
be fought to a finish, because Italy must burst the bars of her Mediter- 
ranean prison; also she could not dispense with the possession of Malta 
and Gibraltar, both indispensable for her Lebensraum. 

He also said he thought it probable that the war would be of long 
duration. The Italian people now recognized this, and for long past 
had been taking all essential precautionary measures to hold out to the 
end—victory. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 26.—Mr. Hudson announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had decided that a further increase in home production of food 
was vital, and they would guarantee that the existing system of fixed 
prices and an assured market would be maintained during the war 
and for at least a year after it. Prices would be subject to adjustment 
to the extent of any substantial changes in cost of production. 

The Home Secretary, in a statement in Parliament on the policy 
to be followed in releasing aliens of enemy nationality, said the 
Government regarded the opportunity now offered of enlistment in 
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the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps as the appropriate method of 
obtaining release for men between 18 and 50 who did not qualify for it 
under existing categories. Men disqualified by age or unfitness from 
enlisting would have the opportunity of securing release through a new 
loyalty test. 

‘The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Nov. 17 inclusive were 14 British vessels, 50,449 tons; 2 Allied, of 
7,769 tons; and one neutral, of 1,316 tons; a total of 59,534 tons. 

Mr. Butler, in reply to a Parliamentary question, announced that the 
Foreign Secretary ‘“‘welcomes this opportunity of stating that, provided 
that Bulgaria does not join or assist, either actively or passively, the 
enemies of Great Britain or attack her Allies, it is the intention of 
H.M. Government to do their best to ensure that in any eventual peace 
settlement to which Great Britain is a party the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Bulgaria shally be fully respected’’. 

In reply to another question Mr. Butler said the Government were 
“anxious to see Ethiopia liberated from Italian aggression. They have 
no territorial ambitions in that country, which they would wish to be 
- free and independent. They are therefore affording every assistance 
possible to those Ethiopians who have taken up arms against the 
common enemy’”’. 

The Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast, said he did not want to hide 
the fact that shipping losses in recent weeks had been heavy and 
serious. In the inactive first part of the war they were about 20,000 
tons a week; since June they had averaged 60,000 tons a week. The 
shipyards were working to the utmost, and orders were being placed 
for tramp ships in the U.S.A.; but that was not enough, for the rate 
at which they were building ships now did not make up for their losses. 
Every individual could contribute to the effort by economizing and by 
wasting nothing. 

Nov. 27.—The French protest against the alleged bombing of Mar- 
seilles reached London through the Embassy in Madrid. Mr. Butler, 
replying to Parliamentary questions, stated that, according to the 
Government’s information, an agreement had been signed between 
the oil companies operating in the Dutch East Indies, including those 
with British interests, and Japanese importers by which Japan would 
be able to obtain for the next 6 to 12 months about 900,000 tons of oil. 
British companies’ interests amounted roughly to one-third of the total. 
Except oil covered by the embargo there was no legal obstacle in th 
way of Japan obtaining from the U.S.A. any quantities of oil for which 
she was able to place contracts. 

Replying to a debate in the House of Commons on the Government's 
war effort Mr. Greenwood said it was true that the situation as regarded 
shipping losses was not relished by the Government. The war made 
greater demands on their powers than the last, but production, in 
spite of “‘obstructions’’, was faster than in the first 15 months of 1914-15, 
and since the war began the output of war equipment had been mor 
than trebled. The new restriction of goods order would mean that 
between 75,000 and 100,000 workers would be available by the end of 
May. Shipbuilding since last May had increased by 50 per cent, thougli 
this was exceptional. 

As regards the damage done by air raids, he said, ‘““With a clos 
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knowledge of the industrial damage we have suffered, I say unhesita- 
tingiy that it has not eaten to any serious extent into our productive 
capacity.” As to the shipping position, their tonnage was slightly 
below what it was at the outbreak of war, and this position could not 
be regarded with equanimity. They had to face the fact that Germany 
had greater advantages in this matter of attacking shipping than in 
1914-18, but the loss of war material in transit to the U.K. had been 
negligible. 

Mr. Bevin defended the voluntary, as against the compulsory system 
of enlisting workers for the arms industries, and went on to say that 
there had lately been a very great increase in production, and this was 
being maintained. There were roughly 80,000 to 85,000 men concerning 
whom there was doubt whether they could be put back into employ- 
ment. Of those temporarily out of work 60 per cent, or 171,000, were 
in the mining industry, and that was due to the collapse of the Con- 
tinental market. The present figure of unemployed men was 309,000 
and there were 200,000 wholly stopped. The wholly unemployed 
women in 1939 numbered 358,000, and the figure was now 257,000. A 
complete survey was being made of the remaining man-power, and 
between now and June there would be another enormous call-up for tlie 
Services. 

The Chairman of the National Savings Committee announced that 
the total figure realized by the Committee for the first year of the 
campaign was £475,532,981. 

Nov. 29.—The Canadian Minister of Defence arrived in London, 
with the Chief of the General Staff, to observe the conditions under 
which the battle of Britain was being fought. 

Statement by U.S. Treasury regarding British assets in America. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 1.—The Minister of Economic Warfare, broadcasting to North 
America, said that in a period to be measured in months the enemy’s 
oil position would be one of great and growing scarcity. The stocks of 
oil, rubber, and copper the Germans looted in the countries overrun 
had been used up, and they were now back where they were 6 months 
ago—or worse. 

Recalling the Prime Minister’s statement that in 1941 they would 
have command of the air he asked for planes and more planes, adding 
“our men will fly them; splendid young men from this island, and 
Canadians and Australians and New Zealanders and South Africans 
and Poles and Czechs, as good as the best’. 

After thanking the American nation for the great help given, he 
suggested some other things which they might do if they felt able. 
He said: “You could refuse financial facilities to our enemies in your 
cquntry. You could refuse to buy anything from them. That would 
(.@prive them of dollars, which otherwise they might use for propaganda, 
spying, and sabotage in your midst. 

“You could immobilize all enemy ships in your ports. You could deny 
facilities to those neutral ships which we have publicly listed as likely 
blockade runners. You could decline to ship by them or charter them; 
you could refuse to them, throughout the world, repairs, insurance, and 
bunkers. 

“You could decline to trade with those firms in neutral countries 
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whom we have blacklisted as friends of the enemy, with whom no 
British subject may deal; if such people hold your agencies, you could 
take them away. That would be a heavy blow. 

“Last, and most important, you could extend and tighten up your 
export controls, so as to ensure that no vital materials get through to 
the enemy. This is a tremendous weapon.”’ 

Dec. 2.—Signature of payments agreement with Spain. (See Spain, 

Dec. 3.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament that 
the sum received in gifts for aircraft totalled £8,038,000. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended Nov. 24 inclusive were 19 British ships, of 75,560 tons; and 3 
Allied, of 12,415 tons; a total of 87,975 tons. 

General de Gaulle, in a statement in London on the Free French 
Movement, said the Germans were allowing the Vichy Government to 
maintain only 100,000 men, with light arms. In North Africa de- 
mobilization had been ordered and was being somewhat fitful) 
carried out. The Foreign Legion appeared to have been official) 
disbanded, but the Legionaries were still grouped together. 

The Germans’ aim was to secure “‘collaboration”’ with France, wit! 
the use of all French resources for the attack against the Britis) 
Empire. In particular, they wanted the Fleet. He believed that in 
France the large majority of people now saw clearly who were their 
enemies, and that 80 per cent of French people everywhere believed in 
an Allied victory and were in sympathy with the ideals of Free France 

His own forces now numbered 35,000 men, some 20 warships, and 3 
large merchant fleet. Despite the Dakar set-back they had secured 
large and important territories in Equatorial Africa and elsewhere 
and about 10 million people had been brought over to their cause 
Free French forces were now on the Libyan frontier, and could cover 
the Egyptian flank. French technicians were working in arms factories 
and research centres in Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 

The Colonial Under-Secretary, in a statement in Parliament about 
the loss of the Patria at Haifa, said the Government had decided that 
these and future illegal arrivals should be sent to a British colony for 
internment for the duration of hostilities. But in view of the circum- 
stances and the harrowing experiences of the survivors, these particular 
persons would be allowed to remain in Palestine, their number being 
deducted from the next immigration quota. The causes of the disaster 
to the Patria were still under investigation. 

The position of other illegal immigrants who had recently arrived 
or might arrive remained unchanged, and they would be sent overseas 
as opportunity offered. Their case was entirely different from that of 
other refugees admitted on a purely temporary basis after investigation 
of their bona fides. 

Dec. 4.—It was announced in London that an agreement had been 
reached with Turkey as to arrangements for increasing the trad 
between her and the British Empire. 

Turkey would be supplied not only with the heavy goods required 
by the Government but with cotton, wool, and other commodities 
needed by the peasant producers. As to the financial basis of the 
arrangements it was stated that provision was made that payments 
between Turkey and the sterling area should be effected at the existing 
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Turkish lire-sterling rate of exchange, and that special accounts 
should be created in order to facilitate trade and other payments 
between the two countries. 

Replying to Parliamentary questions regarding Tangier Mr. Butler 
said that on Dec. 1 a law was published in Madrid establishing a new 
juridical régime for the zone under which the laws applying to Spanish 
Morocco would also have force in Tangier. The precise effect of the law 
was not yet clear. The Ambassador in Madrid had been informed by 
the Spanish Foreign Minister that Spain would guarantee peace and 


secure the economic rights of all foreigners at Tangier. The Ambassador 


had left the Spanish Government in no doubt regarding the attitude 
of the Government as to this further unilateral action, and fully re- 
served the British Government’s position. 

The two Italian submarines were still at Tangier. On Nov. 29 Sir 
Samuel Hoare renewed his enquiries as to the length of time they would 
be allowed for repair, and the British Government had been promised 
an immediate reply. 

Dec. 5.—In the House of Commons an I.L.P. amendment to the 
Address calling for a conference to bring the war to an end was defeated 
by 341 votes to 4 (Mr. Maxton, Mr. Gallacher, Mr. Kirkwood, and Dr. 


' Salter, the last two,members of the Labour Party, who were thus 


acting contrary to the party’s official policy). 

Dec. 9.—A new military appointment was announced, that of the 
Royal Armoured Corps, and Major-General Martel was appointed to 
the Command. 

Another contingent of the Canadian R.A.F. arrived in England. 


GREECE 

Nov. 26.—It was stated in Athens that 3,000 peasants had been 
letailed to collect war material abandoned by the Italians in the 
Muskopolje area. 

Nov. 27.—The King received from the King of England a telegram of 
warm congratulations on the victories, and replied with thanks and 
good wishes for the Allied cause. General Metaxas, in reply to Mr. 
Churchill’s telegram, thanked him and said, “I am firmly convinced 
that Greece will live, as you so wholeheartedly wish, but only with the 
help of her great Ally will she turn to-day’s success into final victory”’. 

Nov. 28.—It was announced that the Government had conferred on 
the Greek Shipping Committee in London full powers of control, 
including requisitioning power, over all shipping outside the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and over vessels of over 4,000 tons in that area. 

Nov. 30.—The Ministry of Public Security announced that the 
number of non-combatants killed since the war began was 608, and 
wounded, 1,070. Some 1,200 houses had been demolished. Six hospitals 
had been hit. 

Dec. 2.—The Minister of Justice, in a broadcast to the nation, said 
“Mussolini commits this crime and blunder at a moment when he claims 
the right to pose as the regulator of a new life in Europe. If, therefore, 
he means by this new order the establishment of slavery and moral 
and economic ruin for the European nations it would be much better 
that all crumble in ruins in order that this evil spirit may be buried 
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under the wreckage of civilized humanity. A superior ideology and an 
international solidarity may arise from the cinders’’. 

The crime and the blunder were all the greater in view of the fact that 
Mussolini and his Minister in Athens were several times warned officially 
that in no case would Greece yield to violence and injustice without a 
fight. 

"tke 6.—The King, in his cable to President Roosevelt expressing 
Greek appreciation of American sympathy, ended with a reference 
to ‘all moral and material assistance’’ as a factor in the winning of 
victory. (See also U.S.A.) 

Dec. 8.—A White Book was published by the Foreign Ministry 
containing documents, beginning with the Greco-Italian Treaty of 
Friendship signed in 1928, showing that the attack on Greece had been 
premeditated. Recent developments were divided into 3 periods: 
first, that from the invasion of Albania on April 7, 1939, until Italy’s 
entry into the war; second, that of provocation against Greece (the 
press campaign, the case of Hoggia, the torpedoing of the Helle, etc.); 
and third, the ultimatum and events since. 

Facsimiles were printed of secret army orders seized when the 
Third Alpine Division abandoned many of its archives when the 
Greeks won the Pindus battle. Two of these, dated Oct. 21 and 26 
respectively, gave detailed instructions as to how the Greeks were 
to be taken by surprise and defeated before they could mobilize. 


HUNGARY 

Dec. 2.—Four German divisions were reported to be moving through 
the country on their way to Rumania. 

Dec. 3.—The Prime Minister declared in Parliament that General 
Antonescu’s statement regarding Transylvania was irreconcilable witli 
the Vienna Award. He also said that the migration of Hungarians 
living in the Bukovina to Hungary was being organized. 


INDIA 

Dec. 1.—Further arrests, making about 100 in all, included that of 
Mrs. Naidu, a former president of Congress, and of Mr. Desai, Leader of 
the Opposition in the Central Assembly. 

Dec. 3.—A former Prime Minister of Madras was sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment under the Defence Regulations. 


INDO-CHINA 

Nov. 27.—Fighting was reported to have begun on Nov. 23 along the 
Cambodian frontier following an attempt by Thai forces to throw a bridge 
across the Caustung river. They were three times repulsed by the French, 
but the Siamese resumed the attack the next morning and their troops 
converged on Popiet, in territory claimed by Thailand. 

Dev. 1.—Communiqué issued by the Thai High Command and reports 
of risings in Hanoi. (See Thailand.) 

Dec. 5.—Thai reports of frontier engagements. (See Thailand.) 

Dec. 9.—A communiqué issued in Hanoi stated that early the previous 
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jay Thai troops had without provocation machine-gunned the French 
side of the Mekong River at Vientiane, but there were no casualties. 
lhe French troops replied. Later a Thai aeroplane flew over the place, 
but dropped no bombs, but in the evening 3 bombers and a fighter 
dropped 10 bombs on Vientiane, injuring a civilian and damaging 
houses. 

The French authorities, it stated, would not tolerate such action, 
and during the morning aircraft dropped 22 bombs on Lakhon, in 
[hailand, south-east of Vientiane. (See also Thatland.) 


ITALY 

- Nov. 27.—-A hundred and fifty German police officials were reported 
" to have arrived in the country ostensibly to train as colonial police. 

_ Nov. 29.—Report of the U.S. Department of Agriculture on economic 
" situation of Italy. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 2.—Mussolini issued a decree allotting 14,000 million lire to the 
Ministry of War to strengthen the Army. 

_ Dec, 6.—It was officially announced that Marshal Badoglio had been 

' relieved of his office as Chief of the General Staff at his own request, 
' and succeeded by General Cavallero. (He had been C.-in-C. in East 
_ Africa and was president of the Cogne concerns, the largest steel works 
in Italy. As a member of the German-Italian Economic and Military 
Committee he had been in close touch with the German High Command 
and had also organized staff co-operation between the two countries.) 

Dec. 7.—The resignation was announced of General de Vecchi, 
C.-in-C. of the forces in the Dodecanese, and the appointment of 
General Bastico to succeed him. 

A law was promulgated ordering farmers to surrender their crops for 
storage by Government authorities on pain of a year’s imprisonment. 

A military ‘plane carrying members of the Armistice Commission 
crashed on the way to Turin, and Generals Pellegrini and Pintor were 
killed 

Dec, 8.—The resignations were announced of Admiral Cavagnari, 
Chief of the Naval Staff and Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Marine, 
Vice-Admiral Somigli, Deputy Chief of Staff, and Vice-Admiral Bacci, 
C.-in-C. of the Fleet. They were succeeded by Admiral Riccardi, 
Admiral Campioni, and Vice-Admiral Jacchino respectively. 

Publication of Greek White Book regarding Italian policy towards 
Greece. (See Greece.) 

Ansaldo’s address to the press in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

Dec. 9.—A communiqué issued in Rome stated that “Italy knew she 
had difficult moments in store when she entered the war. Those who 
find in the changes in the High Command dangerous symptoms of lack 
of harmony and possible delays and forecast catastrophes are wrong. 
... As for talk of delay, we only say that the changes will have the 
contrary result, and can be considered as accelerating the war machine 
to a swifter and more efficient rhythm... . Mussolini and the Italian 
people know that they can trust each other.”’ 

Fascist H. Q. in Rome received a cable from Graziani reading “The 
Blackshirts in Libya, together with the armed forces, send their 
thoughts out to the Duce in the certainty of victory.” 
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JAMAICA 
Dec. 5.—President Roosevelt arrived at Kingston in the Tusca- 
loosa 


JAPAN 

Nov. 26.—A British resident named Wooley, arrested in July, was 
sentenced to 7 months’ imprisonment, with a stay of execution for 2 
years, for offences against the Military Secrets Protection Law. All the 
British subjects, except one, had been released, having received nominal! 
sentences. 

Admiral Hasegawa, a serving officer, was appointed Governor- 
General of Formosa, and the Domei Agency stated that the appointment 
indicated ‘‘the importance of Formosa as a base for Japan’s southward 
advance in the present international situation’”’. 

Nov. 30.—Signature of treaty in Nanking with Wang Ching-wei's 
Administration. (See China, External Affairs.) 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Hiranuma was appointed Minister without Portfolio. 
(He was a former Prime Minister who resigned when the HitlerStalin 
Pact destroyed the Anti-Comintern Agreement.) 

It was stated in Tokyo that the Soviet Ambassador had been told 
that the anti-Comintern clause in the agreement with the Nanking 
Government was not aimed at Russia. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Honda, formerly Ambassador in Berlin and for many 
years an advocate of pro-German policies, was appointed Ambassador 
in Nanking. 

Dec. 9.—The Foreign Minister told the foreign press that if the 
United States joined in war against Germany in the rdéle of attacker 
Japan would have no choice but to go to the assistance of her Axis 
partner. In such an eventuality the question of whether or not 
America was the aggressor would be determined by the consultations 
of the three signatories, but the final decision would rest with Japan. 

Asked about the possible use of Singapore by the U.S. Fleet he said 
such a development would call for Japan’s immediate and very serious 
consideration. If Japan and America each minded its own business 
there was no danger of a serious clash, and he pointed out that Japan 
had never interfered in the Western Hemisphere. Greater Asia, he 
said, was difficult to define; its limits depended on changing circum- 
stances. Roughly, it included Thailand and Burma and went down to 
New Caledonia, but excluded Australia and New Zealand. Japan’s 
objectives in the South Seas, he added, were purely economic. 


MEXICO 

Nov. 28.—The German vessels Rhein and Idarwald left Tampico. 

Nov. 30.—General Camacho took the oath as President, and pledged 
“our decided adhesion to the international Pan-American doctrine, which 
is the only hope for the salvation of civilization and international rights’. 
He also said that Mexico preferred peaceful cooperation with other 
nations to mechanized destruction, and that ‘‘the democratic ideal is 
the beacon for troubled times’. 

Senator Padilla was appointed Foreign Minister. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 28.—It was learnt that the Germans had closed the University of 
Leyden and the Technical School at Delft owing to the ‘‘generally anti- 
German attitude of the undergraduates and sabotage of the anti-Jewish 
measures”. All the professors of the Faculty of Law at Utrecht Univer- 
sity had been sent to concentration camps in Germany, and several of 
those of the Catholic University of Nijmegen had been arrested owing to 
their loyalty to the House of Orange. The arrest was also reported of a 
number of students from all these institutions. 

Dec. 6.—Reports from Dutch sources estimated the number of 
arrests made by the Germans at 2,000 since “‘reprisal’’ arrests began 
on Oct. 15 in reply to the internment of Germans in the East Indies. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Nov. 30.—The local Spitfire Fund at Batavia telegraphed £35,000 
to London as a birthday present to Mr. Churchill, to buy 7 Spitfires. 
Dec. 5.—It was learnt that the funds sent to London were sufficient 
for the purchase of 63 Spitfires, and that, in addition, the country had 
presented Britain with 18 Lockheed Hudson bombers. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Dec. 5.—The fund for the presentation of warplanes to Britain 
reached £145,000. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Dec. 7.—The Prime Minister. addressing the Ulster Unionist Labour 
Association, said there would be no change in Ulster’s policy regarding 
union with Eire. ‘‘We in Ulster’, he said, “‘are all anxious to live on 
friendly terms with the people of the South, but it must be as neighbours, 
not as partners in an All-Ireland Republic. . . . If goodwill is to be 
cultivated the leaders in Eire will require to cease the continual attack 
on our constitutional position, for in no circumstances will Ulster 
people surrender their birthright as citizens of the United Kingdom 
and Empire.” 

Dec. 9.—Ulster’s war weapons week ended with the collection of 
{6,475,413 for the provision of 12 destroyers for the Navy. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 27.—Swedish reports stated that many landslides which had 
been occurring in Western Norway were attributed to organized sabot- 
age, and that the railway from Oslo to Bergen had been broken in 10 
places. The State highway along Hardangerfjord and Eidsfjord was also 
described as badly damaged. Unprecedented floods were reported over 
a wide area in the Hardanger region and further south. A state of 
emergency had been proclaimed in a large part of the south-west of the 
country, and a number of arrests made. 

Nov. 28.—Goebbels arrived in Oslo on a tour of inspection. In a 
speech he said that nobody knew better than the German soldier that 
the British Empire would not collapse in one day, but Germany was in a 
more favourable position than any enemy of Britain had even been before. 
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Nov. 30.—Finnish reports stated that many arrests had been made in 
West Norway of Norwegians accused of possessing radio transmission 
sets and of sending information to England about German troop move. 
ments and other activities. 

Dec. 1.—A bomb was thrown at Quisling at Frikrikstad after he had 
addressed a meeting of his followers, according to reports issued by the 
Quisling party. (The Swedish press reported the incident with a question 
mark after the headline announcing the throwing of the bomb). Quisling 
afterwards went to Sarpsborg to speak, and street fighting occurred there. 
His paper Hirdmannen published a warning, reading, “‘He who strikes 
us shall be hit back fourfold’. 

Terboven opened the premises of the Norwegian Freemasons’ Grand 
Lodge as a ‘‘Freemasonry museum” where entertainments were to be 
given in the form of burlesques of freemasonry ceremonies. Lunde, 
Quisling’s Minister of Propaganda stated that freemasonry was banned 
because it was linked up with lodges in Sweden, England, Scotland, and 
France, and had its own political representatives in Stockholm and 
London. 

Goebbels left for Germany. 

Dec. 3.—Press reports described unemployment as increasing, and as 
having already reached 35,000, and stated that a first batch of 5,000 un- 
employed would go to Germany shortly, under contract. 

Warnings to the people to keep calm were published in the press, 
which stated that the police were armed. Emblems of the former 
political parties were forbidden to be worn. 

Dec. 6.—Quisling was reported to have left for Berlin. 

Dec. 7.—Reports were current that 5,000 workers were to be sent to 
Germany in January. 

Dec. 9.—Reports from Finnish sources stated that several teachers 
and 50 pupils at a high school in Oslo had been arrested and others 
dismissed by the Quisling Government, on charges of inciting the mal- 
treatment of pupils whose parents belonged to the Nasjonal Samling 
or to the Hirden organization, the counterpart of the S.S. troops in 
Germany. 


PALESTINE 


Nov. 27.—It was stated in Jerusalem that 22 people had been killed 
in the Patria, and 25 were sent to hospital, but 13 of these had escaped 
from there. Thirty-four were under arrest, and 1,555 had been sent to a 
detention camp. 

Dec. 3.—Statement in Parliament regarding the passengers in the 
Patria. (See Great Britain.) 





POLAND 


Dec. 3.—The Rector of the Polish Catholic Mission in Paris and the 
Managing Director of the Polish Savings Bank were reported to hav: 
been arrested by the Gestapo. 

Dec. 7.—A mass trial in Poznan was reported, by the German News 
Agency, of 38 Poles charged with the maltreatment of 52 Germans in 
Wolsztyn in September, 1939. Nine were sentenced to death and 26 
to long imprisonment. 
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RUMANIA 

Nov. 26.—General Antonescu arrived back in Bucarest and, to his 
deputy, M. Sima, who reminded him that he had said he would return 
with complete confidence in the German people, he said, ‘‘Assuredly 
| have returned with complete confidence in the German people—and 
in the German Fiihrer’’. 

Statement on Rumania by German-controlled wireless service. 
(See France.) 

Nov. 27.—The arrest was announced by the German News Agency of 
General Argesianu and M. Gigurtu, the former Premiers, General 
Marinescu, a former Chief of Police, General Ilavievici, chief of King 
Carol’s Military Cabinet, and M. Argetoianu, the former Finance 
Minister, and a large number of others who were considered to be 
responsible for the actions taken against the Iron Guard in 1938 and 
for the death of Codreanu. General Argesianu, General Marinescu, 
and 62 other men, including Army officers and police, were shot in 
the military prison in Bucarest at 1.30 a.m. 

The Cabinet met afterwards and issued a communiqué stating that 
“the Government disapproves of the executions and will take measures 
against those responsible. In future any one who makes similar attempts 
will be severely dealt with”. 

Nov. 28.—A state of emergency was proclaimed throughout the 
country. All the public buildings in Bucarest were guarded and the 
German troops were reported to have been mobilized for action. 

Prof. Jorga, the former Prime Minister, and Dr. Madgearu, a former 
Finance Minister, were murdered. 

The Prime Minister announced the issue of a decree imposing severe 
penalties for ‘violation of personal liberty’. 

Nov. 29.—Two factions in the Iron Guard (the Bucarest section, 
followers of Codreanu’s father, and the Transylvanian) were reported 
to be waging open war on each other, and the residence of the pro- 
German leader, Horia Sima, was attacked by hostile Legionaries. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources described the political murders as 
part of a widespread conspiracy against the existing leadership of the 
Iron Guard by the extremist Legionaries, and stated that the leader of 
the conspiracy was probably Cojogaru, who had recently been expelled 
from the movement, and had formed a “Corps of the Disbanded”’. 

The Government imposed a new super tax on flour for the benefit 
of the Iron Guard Fund. This was stated to have caused much indigna- 
tion among the public, and the continuous interference of the Legion- 
aries in business and agriculture was reported to have paralysed 
production and trade. 

Clashes between Legionaries and the authorities were reported from 
Brasov, Turnu Severin, Craiova, and elsewhere. It was widely believed 
that the extremists wished to carry out a coup d’état during General 
Antonescu’s absence, but were prevented by his quick return and the 
measures taken against them. 

It was learnt that the majority of the Legation Staff in London had 
resigned. M. Tilea, the former Minister, broadcast from London an 
appeal to the civilized world not to judge the Rumanian nation by 
‘the shameful horrors from which every human being must shrink”’. 
Political assassination had been introduced to the Rumanians by 
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foreign inspiration, and the crimes of the young men of the Iron Guard 
were due to Himmler’s instigation. 

Nov. 30.—The funeral of Codreanu, whose body had been exhumed, 
was attended by some 100,000 Iron Guards, and by Baldur von 
Schirach and Bohle, General Antonescu, Horia Sima, and the German. 
Italian, Japanese, and Spanish Ministers. 

Dec. 1.—A meeting of Iron Guards was held at Alba Julia to cele- 
brate the 22nd anniversary of the acquisition of Transylvania, and 
pledges given to fight under the green banner for victory and the re- 
union of Transylvania’. General Antonescu, who was present, urged 
the Legionaries to “‘submit themselves unquestionably to the laws of 
the country”, to maintain order, and to work in harmony with all 
Rumanians for internal peace. He also said “‘I went to Rome and 
Berlin for the Transylvanians. I pointed out all their sufferings and 
ours, at this time. I found understanding. Rumania is no longer 
alone. The day will come when you will know what I did in Rome 
and Berlin’. 

Reports from Hungarian sources stated that fighting had occurred 
at Ploesti between Iron Guards and the local authorities, and that 
Germans were guarding the oil wells. 

_ Reports were current in Bucarest of risings in Bessarabia, owing to 
public indignation over the scarcity and high prices of food, fuel, and 
medicines. These reports were denied by Soviet quarters in Bucarest. 

Dec. 2.—A review of German mechanized troops in Bucarest to 
celebrate the adhesion to the Triple Pact was reported to have been 
attended by King Michael and General Antonescu. 

Dec. 3.—A decree was published disbanding the Iron Guard police 
except for small units to maintain internal discipline. It was believed 
to affect about 10,000 men. The wearing of the green uniform in public 
was forbidden. Members of the police corps were to be incorporated 
into the Movement as ordinary members, and those considered suitable 
absorbed into the State police. 

Reports were current that M. Gigurtu and M. Manoilescu had fled 
to Germany to escape the Iron Guard. 

The number of German troops estimated to have arrived in the 
country during the past 3 weeks was reported to be from 60,000 to 
75,000. 

Dec. 4.—Reports from French sources stated that all Rumanians 
had been ordered to surrender all arms and ammunition within 3 days, 
on pain of 5 years’ imprisonment and loss of all property. It was also 
stated that the murderers of M. Jorga and M. Madgearu had been 
executed and many people concerned in the disorders arrested. 

Italian reports stated that all wholesale and retail stores had been 
ordered to carry a notice showing that they were Rumanian, so as to 
prevent confusion with those owned by Jews. 

Turkish reports stated that all real property belonging to Jews had 
already been confiscated, the owners being ejected at one day’s notice 
without being able to take anything with them but bare aecessities 
Jews were compelled to sell their businesses at very low rates to 
Germans or to relatives of the Iron Guard. Jews moving about the 
country ran the risk of being arrested and maltreated, and were stated 
to be afraid of leaving their homes. 
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Signature of trade agreement in Berlin. (See Germany.) 
fhe Government recognized the Government of Manchukuo. 

Dec. 5.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that only the transport 
of regular troops to Bucarest from Pitesti and Burzau had prevented 
massacres by the Iron Guard in the capital. The police headquarters 
had been surrounded by Rumanian and German troops for 24 hours, 
and it was only then that the commanders of the Iron Guard police 
had given themselves up on condition that the new chief of police 
should be an Iron Guard. Mironovici was appointed, with a Rumanian 
regular officer and a Gestapo man as assistants. 

It was also reported that the former Premiers M. Argetoianu and 
Ml. Tatarescu and several former Ministers had been rescued with the 
greatest difficulty and brought to the Prime Minister’s residence, where 
they stayed several days, as did also M. Manoilescu, the former Foreign 
Minister. M. Gigurtu took refuge in the German Legation, and M. 
Maniu, M. Mihalache, Dr. Lupu, M. George Bratianu, and others 
escaped by hiding. 

The loss of life during the disorders of Nov. 27-29 was believed to 
amount to several hundreds and possibly about 2,000. Apart from 
Iron Guards killed by rival Iron Guards, many former administrative 
police and gendarmerie officials were assassinated by orders issued in 
the provinces from the Bucarest police headquarters. 

;ventually, under German instructions, the chiefs of the three rival 
Iron Guard factions (Horia Sima, Codreanu, the father of the former 
leader, and Cojogaru, the Transylvanian leader) asked General Anton- 
escu to take up the general command of the organization and restore 
order. He accepted on condition that the Iron Guard police were 
dissolved and the other organizations of the movement purged of 
undesirable elements. 

Dec. 8.—Reports from Italian sources stated that the Government 
had authorized the export to Italy of a certain amount of aviation 
spirit, in exchange for supplies of lead. 

Dec. 9.—A decree was issued depriving Rumanians living abroad 
and “engaging in activities contrary to the interests of the country”’ 
of their nationality and property. The possessions of the parents of 
those thus losing their citizenship would also be confiscated. 


SINGAPORE 


Dec. 4.—Sir Robert Brooke-Popham told the press that before he 
lett London Mr. Churchill told him that Britain would hold Singapore, 
no matter what happened; also that he (Sir Robert) could rest assured 
that there would be a continuous and steady flow of men and munitions 
to the countries of the Far East Command. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 4.—General Smuts, addressing the United Party Congress of 
the Orange Free State, said that ‘‘the conflict now going on in the world 
goes to the roots of human society and of those things we stand for and 
hold dear in life. I feel that if Hitler wins the war and Nazism becomes 
re world’s creed there will be a set-back of 1,000 years in human 
ustory’”’. 
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SPAIN 

Nov. 27.—Reports were current in San Sebastian that German 
soldiers were crossing the frontier from France every day and 
buying up large quantities of food, coffee, and any other com- 
modities obtainable, offering higher prices than the local peasants 
could afford. 

Dec. 2.—A financial agreement with Great Britain was signed in 
Madrid regulating payments between the sterling area and Spain in 
so far as those payments did not come within the scope of the Anglo- 
Spanish clearing established under the agreements of March 18, 1940. 

Dec. 4.—Statement by the British Foreign Under-Secretary re 
Tangier. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 6.—The Syndical Law was formally promulgated in the pres- 
ence of General Franco at a special convocation of the National Council. 
The Law laid down the bases of the Syndicalist structure of the Falan- 
gist régime. 

A decree was issued creating a ““Youth Front’’, embodying all the 
existing youth organizations. 

Dec. 7.—The French Ambassador, M. Piétri, presented his letters of 
credence to General Franco, and said that looking at the example which 
a peaceful and restored Spain provided, thanks to the General, France 
was consecrated henceforth to the task of modifying her structure and 
of building a new political and social edifice. 

General Franco, in reply, assured M. Piétri that France, in her 
heavy task, could count on the sympathy of Spain, and he hoped Marshal 
Pétain would achieve his desires. 


SWITZERLAND 
Nov. 27.—The Federal Council issued a decree dissolving the Com- 
munist Party. 


SYRIA 

Nov. 26.—The last of the French reservists, numbering several 
thousand, were reported to be due to embark for France on board 4 
vessels at Beirut. 

Nov. 27.—Reports reaching Egypt described the economic situation 
as still further deteriorating, and stated that the authorities were 
distributing flour to the poor. The shortage of petrol was acute. 


THAILAND 

Nov. 27.—Report of fighting on the Indo-Chinese frontier. (See 
Indo-China.) 

Nov. 28.—The Ministry of Defence issued a communiqué stating 
that French aircraft bombed the eastern frontier region at dawn, 
wounding several soldiers. Thai aircraft drove the raiders off. 

Dec. 1.—The High Command issued a communiqué det.ying the 
Japanese report that Thai troops had invaded French territory on 
the night of Nov. 23-24, and declaring that the French were the 
aggressors, but were repulsed with heavy loss. Also that a French raid 
by aircraft the previous day had been driven off, and at least 3 machines 
destroyed:. 
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It was reported in Bangkok that some French troops had been with- 
drawn from the frontier to deal with risings in Hanoi and Saigon. 
Refugees from French territory were stated to be arriving daily in 
[hailand. 

A decree was issued forbidding the dispatch abroad of information 
about the movements and mobilization of troops, and a censorship of 
telegrams was introduced. 

Dec. 5.—A High Command communiqué reported that French troops 
jad attempted to land at Nongkhai on Dec. 3, but on being fired on 
had returned to their vessel, which was beached. The next day 
Thai guards reopened fire on the vessel and caused an explosion. 

A Thai aeroplane machine-gunned troops at Sebang in retaliation for 
the firing at a Thai police station from there. A French sloop assisting 
with the landing of troops up river during the week-end had been 
bombed by Thai aircraft, and had steamed off. The landing was 
prevented by frontier guards. 

Dec. 9.—The High Command announced that between Dec. 6 and 7 
French forces had fired on Thai troops in the Aranya, Mangkai, and 
Prachinburi sectors, and that 6 French launches had fired on 2 villages 
on the Mekong. The launches were attacked by Thai aircraft and forced 
to retire. 

Press reports stated that French 75s had fired 30 shells that morning 
at the Thai airport just over the border, and the Siamese replied by 
machine-gunning the French positions at Savannakhet. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 27.—The Minister of Commerce resigned, and was succeeded by 
M. Okmen, a member of the Council of the People’s Party. 

Nov. 28.—The Angora wireless announced that “‘the international 
situation summons Turkey to total preparedness. The Turk knows 
his task when the worst comes—to fight, and to fight well; and he 
knows the tricks of fighting well. All measures to guard and fortify 
our frontiers have been taken. The present slogan for the people is: 
‘Live in peace, and be ready to go and fight in the morning’ ”’ 

Nov. 30.—Gifts were stated to be pouring in from all parts of the 
country to Angora for the purchase of aircraft. 

Dec. 4.—Announcement regarding trading arrangements with Great 
Britain. (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. 


Nov. 27.—Mr. Sumner Welles received the Soviet Ambassador, to 
resume the talks begun in August. 

The Secretary of the Navy announced that the President had allotted 
$50 million for the immediate development of a chain of air and naval 
bases on sites leased from Great Britain. Agreement had been reached 
with the Trinidad authorities on the location of a site for a base there. 
He added that an additional class of naval and marine reserves, num- 
bering 31,908, had been ordered to be ready for a call to active duty. 
_ The Senate Foreign Relations Committee discussed a proposal of 
Senator King to modify the Johnson and Neutrality Acts, and decided 
that the question should not be considered during the session. The 
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Chairman, Senator George, stated that he believed the question of 
further aid to Britain would be presented “in some form to the new 
Congress’. 

Nov. 29.—M. Chautemps arrived in New York. 

The Treasury Department disclosed that Great Britain had spent 
$315,749,000 (£78,937,000) of her capital assets in America for war 
supplies during the first year of the war, in addition to heavy sales of 
gold. At the end of the year she still had at least $385 million odd in 
cash in U.S. banks, exclusive of gold held for British account. It was 
estimated that over $4,000 million of gold from the British Empire 
arrived in the United States during the year. 

Mr. Welles told the press that his conversation with the Soviet 
Ambassador was “‘friendly and completely constructive”. The general 
objective was the establishment of a “‘more profitable” relationship 
between the two countries. He confirmed a report that the opening ofa 
U.S. Consulate-General at Vladivostok had been agreed on by Moscow. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a report on “‘Italian agriculture 
under Fascism and War’, stated that the blockade had cut Italy off 
from over 80 per cent of her imports, and very severely disorganized her 
economic structure. She entered the war with little or no reserves of 
vital agricultural products, especially cotton, cereals, rubber, oil seeds, 
and meats. Great numbers of the poorer classes were stated already to 
be suffering from malnutrition. 

Nov. 30.—The President announced that a loan of $100 million 
was to be made to the Chinese Government. $50 million would be 
advanced by the Export-Import Bank for general purposes, and 
repayment would be progressively made by Chinese deliveries of wol- 
framite, antimony, and tin. The balance for currency adjustment 
would come from the Treasury Stabilization Fund. 

Mr. Kennedy told the press that he had offered his resignation as 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Dec. 3.—President Roosevelt embarked on board the cruiser 
Tuscaloosa at Miami for a visit to the Caribbean. 

It was announced that the Marine Corps was creating 2 new divisions, 
each of 11,000 men, equipped with tanks, aircraft, and ‘“‘special 
weapons” (anti-aircraft machine guns, anti-tank guns, etc.). Each 
division would also include a battalion of over 400 parachute troops. 

Dec. 5.—Sir Frederick Phillips, representing the British Treasury, 
arrived in New York. 

Major General Chaney, of the Army Air Corps, who had spent 6 
weeks in Great Britain as official observer for the United States, de- 
clared that the air battle over England in August and September was 
one of the decisive battles of the world, and would be bracketed in 
history with Marathon and Waterloo. He believed that England could 
not lose the war unless she became over-confident or careless. Asked 
what she needed from America, he said, ‘‘Aircraft, 100 destroyers, 
bases in Ireland, munitions, and, according to Lord Lothian, credits’. 

It was announced in Washington that negotiations for the release to 
Great Britain of 20 B17 bombers had been completed. The Army had 
relinquished them, and one had been delivered. 

Dec. 6.—The State Department issued a statement announcing thiat 
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Mrs. Deegan, a Clerk in the Embassy in Paris, had been detained by 
tne Germans on Dec. 1, and had not returned to work since. Appro- 
priate action was being taken by the Embassy. 

The New York Times stated that its Vichy correspondent believed 
Mrs. Deegan was charged with “conniving in the escape of British 
officers’’. 

A conference was held in Washington between Mr. Morganthau, the 
Director of the Stabilization Fund, the Director of the Monetary 
Research Board, and other officials, and Sir Frederick Philipps and 
Mr. Pinsent, Financial Secretary to the British Embassy. Sir Frederick 
told the press that the meeting had been devoted to the state of British 
resources and the cost of supplies, and was limited to a “statement of 
facts and not of policy”’. 

President Roosevelt, replying to a telegram from the King of the 
Hellenes, said that ‘“‘as your Majesty knows, it is the settled policy of 
the U.S. Government to extend aid to those Governments and peoples 
who defend themselves against aggression. I assure your Majesty that 
steps are being taken to extend such aid to Greece, which is defending 
itself so valiantly... .” 

The New York Times and Life published what was stated to be a 
speech delivered by the Reich Minister of Agriculture in May to a 
private meeting of Nazi officials. In it Darré declared that after 
Europe had been conquered America would be forced to capitulate to 
Germany. 

Dec. 8.—It was announced that President Roosevelt was conferring 
off Martinique with the U.S. Consul there and a U.S. naval officer 
stationed there as observer, and had just inspected U.S. aviation out- 
posts on the island of St. Lucia. 

A National Committee for the Five Small Democracies was formed 
in New York, with Mr. Hoover as chairman, to “‘raise a voice’ on behalf 
of the people of Finland, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Central Poland 
who, it was considered, would inevitably be victims of famine and 
pestilence during the winter. 


U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 29.—Statement by U.S. Under-Secretary of State on conversa- 
tion with Soviet Ambassador. (See U.S.A.) 

Nov. 30.—A speech to the Red Army Academy by M. Kalinin was 
published, in which he said that ‘‘We live in a beleaguered fortress. 
It is a tremendous fortress, covering a sixth of the world’s surface, but 
the other five-sixths are held by our unprincipled, irreconcilable 
enemies.’ He urged constant vigilance, increased armed forces, and 
improved discipline. 

Dec. 5.—The Tass Agency announced that the Government took 
note of the statement of the Japanese Government to the effect that 
Article 3 of the agreement with the Nanking Government was not 
directed in any way against the Soviet Union and would not affect 
Japan’s desire to adjust relations with Russia, but ‘‘on its own part 
deems it necessary to say that the policy of the Soviet Union towards 
China remains unchanged’. 

The Soviet Ambassador had called at the Japanese Foreign Office the 
previous day and made a statement to that effect. 
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Dec. 6.—German reports announced the signature of a trade agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and Slovakia, for the exchange of 
Russian cotton, chemicals, and leather for cables, electric appliances, 
and artificial silk. 

Dec. 8.—Both the Red Star and Trud, in comments on the Italo- 
Greek war, stated that the British Fleet retained the upper hand in the 
Mediterranean, the former pointing out that the Italian bases in the 
Dodecanese were isolated. 

Dec. 9.—A decree was issued rationing petrol for private cars, with 
a maximum of 32 gallons a month, and Government cars, with a maxi- 
mum of 82 gallons. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 1.—Union Day was celebrated throughout the country, and the 
Prince Regent broadcast an address in which he said, ‘Yugoslavia 
was not created on a green baize table, but was founded on the bones of 
her best sons, who won by their blood the country’s right to life, free- 
dom, and independence.’ 

Dec. 6.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that up to date over 
6,000 Italian troops had crossed the frontier from Albania, and had 
been interned in 18 camps in Southern Serbia. Most of them had 
done so as the only alternative to capture. Many Albanian civilians 
had also entered the country, stating that they wished to escape the 
vengeance of the retreating Italians. 
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